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A Valentine. Thought 


from the 


bD° YOU know how large our band of WEE WispoM readers has 
grown? We are over half a million strong! When I was handed | 
the report on which these figures are based, I felt like being very un- | 
dignified and shouting, “Whoopee!” I wanted to shout because of the | 
happiness we can bring into the world. There comes to my mind a pic- 
ture of one particular happy child who is letting God's love sing in her 
heart. This little girl brings sunshine and happiness wherever she is, re- 
gardless of what happens. If the day is stormy she finds it a good day 
to play inside. If the day is pleasant she finds it a good day to go skat- 
ing or hiking or nutting, or just to lie in the shade and read, according 
to the séason. If a friend acts ugly and cross, she overlooks it and tries to [ 
be specially nice because the friend may have had something to disturb | 
her. If her playmates are happy, she is happy with them. ' 

If one child can give so much joy, you can do it too. You can do it | 
by letting God's love sing in your heart! 

Five hundred thousand strong, we can make our love a valentine | 
to one another and to all the world. Does it sound like a big, hard | 
task? It will not be, for it will be done by only one smile at a time— 
any one can do that—one gentle word, one thoughtful act. When I was 
a small girl my mother taught me the little verse, 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land.” 


This is true of water and sand, and it is just as true that 


Little words of kindness, little smiles of mirth, 
Make a shining heaven here upon the earth. 
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[7 LEANOR danced up the steps with a 


hoppity-skip and pushed open the 
kitchen door. 

“Oh, Mother!” she exclaimed. “I have the 
best news! I have been chosen for a part in the 
class play!” 

“The play? How lovely, Eleanor! Tell me all 
about it!”” 


Eleanor dropped her school books upon the 
table. 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


“It is a Valentine play,” she explained, “and 
I am to be Truest Valentine. Natalie Scoffell is 
going to be the Valentine queen. Anybody could 
see that she would be chosen for that part.” 

“Why?” asked Mother. “Does she act like a 
queen?” 

“Well, not especially, I guess. But you know 
she has lovely yellow curls just like queens have 
in storybooks. And besides, she is so sweet! She 
is my best friend at school, and I am glad she 
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was chosen for the Valentine queen.” 

“I am glad you were chosen for Truest Valen- 
tine,” said Eleanor’s mother. ‘Even the queen 
isn’t better than that. But we must hurry now 
and get the table set for dinner. Daddy will be 
home soon.” 

Eleanor ran to obey, but while her hands were 
busy her mind was filled with thoughts of the 
Valentine play. Every class in school would 
have a play on Valentine’s Day, and the best 
play would win the chance to go to South Ward 
School to be presented in its auditorium. 

What if their play was chosen as the best! 
Eleanor thrilled to her very toes at the thought. 
She could scarcely wait until Daddy 
came home and dinner was over so 
that she might read over her part 
again. 

“Oh, Mother,” she exclaimed, “do 
let me read this to you. It is the poem 
I am to say to the Valentine queen.” 

Mrs. Lowell looked up from her 
sewing and Mr. Lowell put down his 
paper while Eleanor read: 


“1 am not dressed in garments fine, 
With silver lace and ribbons too, 
But if you'll be my valentine, 
I'll show my love by what I do. 


“I’m not so very much for show, 
And lots of folks would pass me 
by; 
But I can smile quite well you know, 
And I am always glad to try. 


“A pair of helping hands are mine, 
And I am sure my heart is true. 

If I may be your valentine, 
I'll show my love by what I do.” 


Eleanor lifted starry eyes to her 
mother’s face. “‘Isn’t it a pretty poem?” 
she asked. “Oh, I do hope I say it 
well.” 

“It is very pretty, dear,” her mother 
agreed, ‘and you need not worry about 
saying it well. Just mean it when you 
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say it. Then you are sure to do it well.” 

Her advice sounded very easy and Eleanor 
resolved to try it. To mean the words when she 
said them to Natalie would be easy, for Natalie 
was her very best friend. 


Sipe NEXT day was bright with sunlight 
and sparkling snow, and Eleanor felt like 
singing as she tramped to school. Instead of 
singing she repeated again the lines she must 
say in the play. It surprised her to discover that 
already she knew nearly all of them. How 
pleased Miss Graham would be! 

But there was a big surprise for the children 
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iL.” in Miss Graham’s room that day. Miss Graham 


10r was not there. The substitute teacher, Miss 
she White, told them that Miss Graham had been 
lie called out of the city unexpectedly and might 


not return in time for the Valentine program. 
“Won't we have our play?” asked Natalie. 


ght “Oh, yes,” Miss White assured her. “I have 
an idea, children, that you might like. Don’t 


of you think it would be nice if you went ahead 
- and practiced this play by yourselves, without 
hat any teacher to help you? You might make it 
oa your valentine to Miss Graham, to show her 

how well you can do things by yourselves. She 
ren 


would think it the best valentine she had ever 
received.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed all the children, and 
Eleanor’s eyes sparkled with delight. It was the 
grandest idea she had ever heard, and she, for 
one, was going to do her best. The words of the 
poem began running through her mind. She 
should do her very best to make the play a per- 
fect valentine, for wasn’t she “Truest Valen- 
tine”? 

The tinkle of the closing bell interrupted her 
thoughts. As the children filed past her down 
the aisle, Eleanor took from her desk the folded 
sheets of her part, but before she had read more 
than half a line, Natalie had slipped into the 
seat beside her. 

“Isn’t it grand?” she asked. “We are going to 
practice all by ourselves.” 

Already Miss White was putting papers into 
her brief case and preparing to leave. 

“I know you boys and girls are old enough 

to be left alone,” she said. 
Natalie must look at Natalie, you may take 
her now. She just must! charge of things.” 

“The janitor will be here 
in half an hour to clean the room,” said one of 
the boys. “We'll have to go then.” 

“Well, do as much as you can before he comes. 
Good night, children.” 

With that Miss White was gone and the 
children were left alone. The three boys who 
had parts in the play were out of their seats in 
an instant. 


“Let’s pretend this is the stage,” said Johnny 
Voorhees, swinging his arm to indicate the floor 
space in the front part of the room. 

Jim Brundage helped clear the space by pick- 
ing up the wastepaper basket and running across 
the room with it. 

“Stop that running!” cried Natalie in a sud- 
den, sharp tone that made Jim turn abruptly. 
“Anyway, you don’t have to get the stage ready 
yet. We have lots of time.” 

“Well, then, what shall we do?” asked Billy 
Brown. 

“Oh, just be quiet,” said Natalie. “We girls 
want to talk.” 

Eleanor did not want to talk. She knew that 
half an hour was very little time and she wanted 
to start practicing at once, but two other girls, 
Jane Evans and Winifred Jones, had come up 
to join her and Natalie. 

“Have you learned any of your part yet, Nat- 
alie?” asked Jane. 

“I didn’t get time to study mine,” said Wini- 
fred. 

“Oh, we have lots of time to learn it,” laughed 
Natalie. “Goodness, it’s four whole weeks yet. 
None of us know any of it.” 

Eleanor had been about to say that she knew 
nearly all of hers, but that last remark of Nat- 
alie’s stopped her. It might make her friends 
angry if she acted as if she had tried harder 
than they had. She looked up at the clock. Seven 
minutes were gone already! 

“If we don’t start practicing soon, I’m going 
home,” announced Billy from the other side of 
the room. 

“You'd better not go home,” returned Natalie. 
“Remember, Miss White left me in charge.” 

“Well, let’s start then,” came in a chorus from 
the boys. 

“Oh, all right,” exclaimed Natalie impatiently. 
“We'll read our parts once and—oh, dear, 
where are my papers?” 

Eleanor jumped up to help the others 
search. The seconds seemed fairly to fly by. 
Why did not Natalie do things differently? 
Eleanor almost wished that Miss White had 
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left some one else in charge. 

“I know where they are!” ex- 
claimed Natalie suddenly. “I left 
them in the book I was seading.” 
Running to the library shelves she 
found the book she had been read- 
ing, and sure enough, there were 
her papers. 

“All right, let’s start now,’ she 
said. 

They found their positions as 
Miss Graham had explained them 
the day before and the practice 
was just about to begin when the 
classroom door opened and there 
stood the janitor. 

“Oh,” said Winifred, “now we'll 
have to stop.” 

A disappointed little sigh es- 
caped Eleanor’s lips, but she said 
nothing. Turning to her desk, she 
gathered up her books silently. 

Eleanor did not dash merrily 
into the house that afternoon. Not 
once did she speak of the play to 
her mother. She waited an entire 
week before telling her the story 
—when she came in from school 
one day. 

“We just can’t give the play,” 
she said, almost sobbing. “Oh, if 
only Miss Graham would come 
back in time! They 
won't do anything 
so long as she isn’t 
there. We stay after 
school every day to 
practice, but we 
never practice at all. 
We do not even 
know the play.” 

“Have you learned 
your part?’ asked 
her mother. 

“Yes,” Eleanor answered, “but 
what good does that do when no- 
body else will try?” 

“If you try, it will do some 
good.” 

“But I do try, Mother! How can 
I try any harder? I won't tattle to 
Miss White about the others, and 
I don’t want to do anything that 
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will make Natalie angry. She is 
in charge, you know.” 

Her mother smiled. “We often 
think we are trying,” she said, 
“when we are just going along 
with the others and feeling badly 
because they don’t do what we 
know is right. If you will remem- 
ber that you are Truest Valentine, 
and that this play is a valentine 
for Miss Graham, you will find a 
way to try harder.” 

Eleanor remembered, and in her 
heart she determined to find a 
way. 


HE NEXT practice began just 

as the others had begun. Nat- 
alie read her lines in a meaning- 
less voice. When she had finished 
her first speech, she turned to the 
others. 

“All right,” she said, “who 
speaks next?” 

“I do,” said Winifred, “but | 
can’t find my paper.” 

“There it is on your desk,” said 
Eleanor quietly. “But you should 
know your part by now.” 

“So should you,” laughed Wini- 
fred. 

“I do know my part,” replied 
Eleanor. A_ flush 
spread over her face 
and she felt her- 
self getting angry. 
Mother had warned 
her so often about 
not giving in to an- 
ger! She bit her 
lower lip and said 
nothing while 
Winifred went for 
her paper. 

“Goodness,” exclaimed Natalie 
with a little laugh. “What is the 
matter, Eleanor? You look as if 
you wanted to eat some one.” 

Eleanor smiled, and her anger 
was gone. After all, Natalie was 
her friend, and so was Winifred, 
and so were all the others. It was 
better to have friends than to 


have angry thoughts. 

“Listen, everybody.” Eleanor was 
speaking very seriously now. 
“Don’t you think you all should 
memorize your parts, and don’t 
you think we should try to make 
this play really good for Miss 
Graham ?”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed Johnny, “it 
is good. I'd like to meet the fellow 
who tries to tell me our play isn’t 
good!” 

“The play is good,” agreed Jane, 
“but the actors are terrible. 
Eleanor is right. This play is sup- 
posed to be our valentine to Miss 
Graham, and think how ashamed 
we'll be if we don’t know our 
parts!” 


“There are only three weeks 
left,” said Winifred. “I think you 
are right too, Eleanor. Let’s all 
learn our parts before tomorrow. 
What do you say, everybody ?” 

“TIL learn every bit of mine to- 
night,” promised Jane. 

“So will I,” cried Billy. “We all 
can if we really try.” 

“What about you, Natalie?” 
asked Jane. “You haven't said a 
thing, and you are in charge, you 
know.” 

Natalie made no answer for a 
second. Eleanor saw that her face 
had grown red. Could she be 
angry? The others were not, and 
Natalie was her very best friend. 

Natalie's blue eyes met hers and 
then Eleanor saw the anger in 
them. 

“I guess I’m not,” she said heat: 
edly. “I only thought I was. It 
looks as if you are in charge, 
Eleanor. Anyway, you seem to be 
telling everybody what to do.” 

“Why—why—Natalie!” Eleanor 
did not know what to say. “I—I 
didn’t mean to make you angry, 
Natalie.” 

“You needn’t speak to me, 
Eleanor Lowell,” cried Natalie. 
“You are just jealous because Miss 
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When I gave my mother 
Her valentine and said 
I wished it was a store one 
For fifty cents, instead 
Of this I made: the lacy kind 
That says, “To one I love’ — 
With cupids and blue-ribbon 
knots 
And a silver dove— 
She put her arm around me 
While her fingers pried 
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The little packet open; 

And when she looked inside, 
She hugged me even closer. 

“To think,” she said, “you drew 
This heart for me all by yourself, 

And I never knew!” 
Then kissing me the way she 

does 

When she is especially glad: 
“It’s the nicest valentine 

A mother ever had!” 


White put me in charge. You 
want to pretend you are in charge 
now, that’s all.” 

Holding her head high, she hur- 
ried past them all, put on her coat 
and hat, and left the classroom. 

“Don’t you mind, Eleanor,” said 
Winifred gently. “She'll get over 

But Eleanor did mind. Never in 
her life had she minded anything 
so much. Natalie had been her 
best friend. 

“She is mean!” she sobbed to her 
mother later at home. ‘She is just 
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mean and hateful!” 

“No, dear,” said her mother soft- 
ly. “That is the way some people 
act when their pride is hurt. I am 
sure she is much more miserable 
than you are. Be kind to her. Re- 
member always that you can never 
do any harm by being kind. 

Eleanor tried to follow her 
mother’s advice, but it was very 
hard. How could she be kind 
when Natalie would not even re- 
ply to her cheerful greeting when 
they met? 

Eleanor knew she had done 


what was right, but often during 
the next few weeks she wondered 
if it had been worth it. For the 
sake of making the play a success 
she had lost her best friend, who 
meant ever so much more to her 
than just a play. 

. Everybody did learn his part, 
even Natalie, and when Miss 
White remained in school one 
afternoon to watch their perform- 
ance, she praised them highly for 
the work they had done. They all 
smiled happily and looked toward 
Eleanor—all except Natalie. 

“I just wish I didn’t have to say 
that poem to her,” Eleanor con- — 
fided to her mother. 

"If I may be your valentine, 

I'll show my love by what I do.’ 
Who wants to be her old valen- 
tine anyway?” 

“You do want her for your 
friend, Eleanor,” said her mother. 
“T know you do. You must be kind 
always and try to mean those 
words when you say them. She 
will notice how you act even if 
her face doesn’t show it.” 

“Oh, I do want to be her friend!” 
admitted Eleanor. “I will try to 
be kind. Honestly, I will try!” 
And Eleanor did try, but never 
once did Natalie show that she 
noticed. 


AINT VALENTINE’S DAY 

came at last. The morning 
passed in a flurry of excitement. 
Then came noon and a hurried 
lunch, followed by the rush back 
to school to dress. 

Eleanor wore a plain white 
dress trimmed with red paper 
hearts. She knew she looked love- 
ly, but she hardly did more than 
glance into a mirror at herself, for 
every One was gazing rapturously 
at Natalie. 

Natalie looked like a real Valen- 
tine queen. She was dressed in 
soft white silk that fell in small 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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A Story of Old Japan 
By Estelle Urbahns 


ARLY on a wintry morning in Japan, Gin 
Suzu, whose name in English means Silver 
Bell, sat up on her sleeping mat and rubbed her 
eyes. She had been awakened by the tap, tap, 
tap of Honorable Grandmother’s stick rapping 
sharply against the servants’ doors. Presently 
the breakfast gong would sound. Silver Bell’s 
eyes shone as tiny stars while she dressed. 
Would this cold morning bring a letter from 
Big Brother? 

The Japanese girl filled a brass basin with 
water and carried it to a corner of the veranda. 
As she washed her hands and face, Silver Bell’s 
thoughts flew across the wide blue ocean to 
that splendid land called America, where Big 
Brother now lived. Because in America Big 
Brother had made many friends who were good 
to him, Silver Bell had come to call it the “Land 
of Kind People across the Blue Water.” 

After breakfast, as Silver Bell filled and pol- 
ished the shrine lamp, she could hear Jiro, the 
postman, far down the lane. He was calling, “A 
letter for the House of Three Sons!” A few mo- 
ments later he called, ‘“‘A letter for the House of 
Happy Children!” 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Silver Bell softly. One 
more turn in the lane and Jiro would reach 
her own gate in the brushwood fence! Would 
he then call as he sometimes did, “A letter for 
the House of Five Lanterns!” 
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“Here you are at las By pat 


Her cheeks pink as quince blossoms, Silver 
Bell placed the fresh-cooked rice and the newly 
filled lamp before the little house shrine. Her 
morning tasks were finished. Quickly she 
cloaked herself in a padded coat and wrapped 
her feet in clumsy straw snow boots. 
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How icy was the morning air! How bleak the 
tiny garden appeared with its neat gravel paths, 
its shrubs and its lily pond covered with snow! 
The call of a crow sounded from the moor. The 

_ wind sweeping down from Mount Fuji whirled 
_ round and round the garden and the House of 
uF _ Five Lanterns, singing its age-old song, “Soyo- 
 soyoto-o-o! Soyo-o-o-o!” 
Presently there came another sound, gay and 
heartening. It was the call of the postman. 


Illustrated by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Stumbling along in her clumsy straw snow 
boots, Silver Bell hurried as fast as she could 
down the walk to the brushwood fence. “Good 
Jiro,” she greeted as the postman, clad in a wide 
snow hat and a long snow cape, came close, 
“have you brought a letter from Big Brother 
who is in far America?” 

Patient little Silver Bell! For three weeks she 
had been asking this same question of Jiro. 
Each time he had shaken his head, saying, ‘““No 
letter today for the House of Five Lanterns, my 
little one, but do not lose hope. Perliaps when 
the first crocus blooms at the foot of the Holy 
Mountain there will come a letter from far 
America.” 

Oh, happiness! On this cold windy morning 
Jiro did not shake his head. Instead he pressed 
a thick letter into Silver Bell’s open hand. “Here 
you are at last, my patient snowbird.” 

The little Japanese girl bowed politely to 
Jiro. Her eyes then flew to the letter that was 
addressed to Honorable Mother. It had come 
safely all the way from far America to the small 
village of Kotoko-by-the-Sea! How heavy and 
clumsy looking was the paper! Not at all like 
the delicate silky roll upon which she had writ- 
ten to Big Brother. Happy color flooded Silver 
Bell’s cheeks, for she was sure that within the 
queer heavy envelope lay words of love and 
merry greeting. Would Big Brother write that 
the people of America were still kind to him? 
wondered the little maid. Would there be a mes- 
sage for her? 

She could hardly wait to re-enter the pretty 
house with its sliding windows and the five 
lanterns that hung so gracefully from the eaves. 

Tucking the precious letter far back into her 

loose padded sleeve, Silver Bell hur- 
ried through the snowy garden. 
Dropping down on the stone door- 
step, she struggled patiently with 
the stiff, wet strings that bound her 
snow boots. At last the awkward, 
bulky things were pulled from her 
feet. Thrusting the boots into the 
“shoe-off” place in the entrance 
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way, Silver Bell slipped into the house 
on clean mittened feet. 

Softly as snow falling on grass, the 
little girl padded across the spotless 
straw mats and through the passage 
door that was made of thin white 
paper and slender bars of wood. Her 
cheeks were flushed with happy color 
as she met Baya, her cousin, whom 
Silver Bell sometimes called Sister. 
“See, good Baya!” cried the little 
maid, “here is a letter for Honorable 
Mother from far America!” 

“Saa! Saa!”” exclaimed Baya softly. 
She gazed in pleased surprise at the 
square white envelope. 

Silver Bell turned toward her 
mother’s room, but Baya caught her 
sleeve. “Stay!” she urged gently. 
“Your honorable mother has gone to 
the village to buy rice and salted 
plums and bamboo shoots and candied 
ginger for the noon- 
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day meal; and your — 
honorable grand- a> 

mother is asleep on (bE 

her pillow, for it is 


morning nap.” = 
At Baya’s words / ey 
tears sprang to Silver LY 7 


Bell’s merry brown oN 
eyes, but remember- 
ing that Japanese . 
children do not cry 

over little things, she mo 


quickly brushed her 
sleeve across her wet 
lashes. It might be a 
full hour before Honorable Mother returned 


from the village. Would Silver Bell have pa- 


tience to wait all that time to hear what Big 
Brother had written? 


TRIVING to hide her disappointment, Sil- 
ver Bell carefully placed the letter on a 


“See, good Baya! here is a letter from 


far America!” 


= , table before the house shrine for safe- 


keeping, then the two girls tiptoed to 


Baya’s room. Seated near the fir box, 


Silver Bell busied herself with the 
winding of a ball of hemp. Each day 
she worked at the winding, for many 


fod balls of hemp were needed for the 


winter's weaving. Close by sat Baya, 

busy with her spinning wheel. 
Through the little moon-shaped window 
Silver Bell could see that fresh snow was 
falling. Would the storm delay Honorable 
Mother’s return? Again Silver Bell’s thoughts 
began to race. What glad news had Big 
Brother written? Would there be a message for 
her? Could she wait much (Please turn to page 12) 
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E LIKE to think that man- 

kind has come a long way 
since we stopped living in caves 
and huts in the woods. We 
point with pride to towering sky- 
scrapers, broad highways, and 
mighty dams as examples of how 
far man has advanced. 
We boast that nature's 
mightiest forces—water, 
air, electricity—have be- 
come our servants. 

Even the stamps in our 
albums show many won- 
ders of modern civiliza- 
tion, for the nations are proud of 
their great works of engineering 
and science. But because they 
paint a true picture of life as it is 
today, our stamps also show us 
one place where man has changed 
very little from what he was thou- 
sands of years ago. 

Look at the Gaboon chieftain 
in full war regalia. Then look at 
the “civilized” soldier pictured on 
New Zealand’s “Anzac’’ stamp. 
Anzac is the joint name given the 
New Zealand and Australian sol- 
diers who fought in the World 
War. It is formed from the ini- 
tials of Australia and New Zea- 
land Army Corps. 

Do you see any difference in 
the two soldiers? 

Yes, they are dressed in differ- 
ent clothes, but do you see any 
difference in the purpose of the 
Savage warrior and that of the 
modern soldier? No! Both are 
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trained to kill their fellow men. 

Of course we do not mean to 
discredit the Anzacs who enacted 
one of the bravest chapters in the 
history of the World War, but we 
do mean to criticize a civilization 
that sends courageous young men 
out to kill one another 
like so many savages. 
Every other nation has 
trained soldiers—just like 
these fine’ Anzacs—who 
are preparing to meet 
each other in battle when 
they should be preparing 
to meet in athletics or in friendly 
conference for the betterment of 
all. 

In the Middle Ages, 
during the time of 
knights and the mighty 
feudal lords, it was 
usual for a king to be 
seen in helmet and ar- 
mor; as ruler his chief 
task was that of lead- 
ing his nation in war. 
Today however men know a great 
deal more than they did during 
the Middle Ages, and it should no 
longer be necessary for a king to 
be a warrior. But a quick glance 
through your stamp album will 
show you that modern kings, like 
the beloved Albert I of the Bel- 
gians, still must wear the uniform 
of war. 

About the time when Jesus 
Christ lived all the known world 
resounded with the tramp of the 
Roman legions. Soldiers, like the 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Stamp Collectors 


one pictured on the stamp from 
the modern Italian colony of 
Libia, carried Roman rule to every 
land, building a mighty and seem- 
ingly invincible empire on a foun- 
dation of force. 

At the same time Jesus started 
building an empire of love and 
brotherhood. The Roman Empire 
has long since broken up. It was 
desire for power, the very thing 
that the empire was built upon, 
that finally tore it down! The em- 
pire of Jesus, on the other hand, 
has never stopped thriving and 
growing. Love always builds up; 
it can never tear down. There is 
a mighty lesson in that 
for us. We would do 
well to remember it 
whenever we want to 
build something that 
will last. 

Before long we are 
going to be old enough 
to have something to 
say in running our own 
nation. Then it will help us to re- 
member the stamps that are pic- 
tured this month. They challenge 
us to be as loving and considerate 
of our neighbor nations as we are 
of our friends and dear ones. War 
never settles the difficulties among 
nations. It only creates ill will and 
suffering. Let us know that differ- 
ences among nations must be set- 
tled by friendly talk and in a spirit 
of unselfishness. Only then can all 
nations live together in peace and 
prosperity. 
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Gifts from across 
the Blue Water 


(Continued from page 10) 


longer for the reading of the 
letter ? 

“Ai!” The hempen thread had 
knotted! A small frown puckered 
her soft forehead; but Baya quick- 
ly smoothed it away, saying, “Re- 
member, my cousin, we are taught 
that Japanese girls must always be 
patient and sweet tempered.” 

“Patient and sweet tempered!” 
Silver Bell found that the saying 
of these words over and over 
helped to steady her hand as she 
loosened the tangle and as she be- 
gan again to wind the hempen 
ball. Patient and sweet tempered! 
Why! That was what she must 
be while she waited to hear Big 
Brother's letter! 

There was a step in the entrance 
way; then the sound of boots be- 
ing dropped into the “shoe-off” 
place. Was it Honorable Mother? 

With a small cry of joy Silver 


~GAME OF TWELVE yy atice A. KEEN’ 


IN 
be first thing you are to do is to cut forty-five cards from stiff paper or cardboard. On 
A each card write a large, well-formed figure from 1 to 9. That will give you five cards of: 


each figure. 


players face down. 


The first player begins by taking off his top card, looking at it, and deciding if he can 


Bell hurried from the room. In 
the passage way however she met 
not Honorable Mother, but 
Namiko, Maker of Beautiful 
Stitches, who had come from the 
next province over the hill. Poor 
little Silver Bell! In her excitement 
over Big Brother’s letter she had 
quite forgotten that this was the 
day that Namiko came to give her 
a lesson in the art of embroidery. 
Because Namiko was very poor, 
a number of mothers in the village 
paid her a good wage to teach 
their young daughters to em- 
broider. Today Namiko looked 
both cold and tired. No doubt she 
had taken the journey over the 
snowy hill trail in a basket swung 
from a pole and carried on the 
shoulders of sturdy runners. It was 
an uncomfortable way to travel. 
Politely hiding her dismay, the 
little girl bowed to Namiko, then 
murmured a soft word of greeting. 
A sudden thought sent a happy 
light to Silver Bell’s face. Honor- 
able Mother might return any 
minute. Then the longed-for news 


Two or more people can play this game, and this is how it is done. 
Shuffle the cards. Deal four of them face zp on the table and deal the rest among the 


in the letter could be heard! But 
it would not be polite to keep 
Namiko waiting even for one mo- 
ment, and politeness was one of 
the most important things to re- 
member. She must go at once to 
her lesson. 

Namiko was returning her bow 
and saying, “May the sun of glad- 
ness bring happiness to your heart, 
gentle one.” 

Alas! At the moment Silver 
Bell’s heart was far from happy, 
for she knew that she must sit at 
her embroidery frame for a tedious 
hour while Namiko watched every 
thrust of the needle. 

But without a murmur, Silver 
Bell followed the Maker of Beau- 
tiful Stitches into the sewing 
room. Namiko seated herself on 
a floor cushion. Only then did 
Silver Bell settle herself on the 
floor before her embroidery frame. 
Patiently she set to work. 

From the kitchen she could hear 
Sugi, the maid, pounding millet 
for dumplings for the noonday 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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use it with any of those on the table to make 12, either by multiplying, or adding, or doing 
fa both. For instance, he might have a 3 in his hand. He might use it to multiply a 4 on the 
table, or he might add it to another 3 on the table and then multiply it by a 2 that was also on 

the table; or he might get his 12 by some other combination. If he can make 12, he picks up 


side him—his first “book’”’—and his turn is over. If he cannot make 12 in any way, he lays his 
card, face up, with the others on the table and the next player has his turn. 

When all the cards have been used that can be used, the player who has the most books’ 
the winner. 


whatever cards on the table he has used and puts them with his own card in a little pile be- /2] 


—that is, the one who has made 12 the most times—is 
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LISTENING 


By Mary E. Slater (13 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


When the evening shadows darken 
And the moon gives forth the 
light, 
Sitting by the tree, I'll listen 
To the quiet sounds of night: 


Listen to the frogs a-croaking 
In the river by the lawn; 

Listen to the crickets singing, 
And the hoofs of deer and 


fawn. 


When the evening shadows darken 
And the breeze is passing by, 
The stars are twinkling down at 

you 
Like angels in the blue sky. 


Oh, the lovely dreaming nighttime, 
With the trees so straight and 
tall! 
To listen for the quiet sounds 
Is the nicest time of all. 


FALL 


By Eleanor Vaughan Creekmore 


(61/4 years) 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


The wind is roaring through the 
trees, 
While leaves are turning red; 
The grass is dying, the leaves are 
falling, 
The flowers sleep in the garden 
bed. 


A BOAT 


By Robert Allen Watson 
(8 years) 
Washington, D. C. 

A boat goes on the sea, 

It goes very good; 

The wind makes my boat go, 
And the water sings to me. 


THE WISE OWL 


By Cheryl Hogue (8 years) 
Ottawa, Kans. 


A wise old owl sat in a tree, 

Looking as wise as wise could be. 
He blinked his eyes and flew away, 
And bade us good-by till another 


day. 


SNOW FLAKES 


By Gene S. Porter (1114 years) 
Pointe Claire, Quebec, Canada 


Snowflakes gently falling, 
Falling from the air; 

Soon the earth is covered 
With snowflakes everywhere. 


In different shapes and sizes 
The fluffy snowflakes fall; 

Soon the earth is covered 
And the treetops tall. 


Dainty, dainty snowflakes, 
Falling here and there; 
Soon the earth is covered 


With snowflakes from the air. 


HISTORY OF THE LITTLE 
BROWN ACORN 


By Le June Pier (12 years) 
Mt. Jewett, Pa. 


Once a mighty oak tree 
Bore an acorn round. 
But alas! when fall came 
It tumbled to the ground. 


Leaves came down and covered it, 
Snow fell on it too; 

So the acorn kept quite warm 
When cold winds blew. 


When the spring came round 
What was to be seen? 

Where the acorn fell before 
Was a leaf, bright green! 


Through the summer long and 
bright 
The little leaf did grow. 
Soon it was a small oak tree 
To meet the winter’s snow. 


So beside its mother 
Every year it grew, 
Till one day our acorn 
Was a big tree too. 


It had many acorns 
And, as you can see, 
Each brown little acorn 
Grew to an oak tree. 


To make the story shorter, 
Now growing in the sand 

Is a forest of oak trees 
Where one used to stand. 
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THE THREE BEARS 


By Burton T. Jackson (11 years) 
Tampa, Fla. 


Once upon a time there were 
three bears. There was a big bear 
called Father Bear; there was a 
middle-sized bear called Mother 
Bear; and there was a little bear 
called Baby Bear. 

One day Father Bear said, “Let's 
go out in the woods and pick some 
blackberries.” 

Mother Bear said, “All right.” 

Baby Bear said, “‘Let’s get the 
three baskets.’” So the three bears 
went into the woods to pick black- 
berries. 

The three bears were picking 
blackberries when Baby Bear saw 
a bush full of blackberries. Baby 
Bear went over to the bush and 
got tangled up in the bush and 
could not call. Father Bear and 
Mother Bear looked and looked, 
but they could not find Baby Bear. 
Finally they went home. 

Minnie Mouse came along pret- 
ty soon and saw Baby Bear. She 
said, ‘‘What are you doing tangled 
up in this blackberry bush, Baby 
Bear?” But Baby Bear could not 
speak because he had a piece of 
the bush in his mouth. So Minnie 
Mouse gnawed and gnawed until 
she set Baby Bear free. Baby Bear 
could not go through the forest 
by himself. So Minnie Mouse 
showed Baby Bear the way to Doc- 
tor Owl’s house. 

Baby Bear climbed up to Doctor 
Owl’s house. When he was at the 
top of the tree, off in the distance 
Baby Bear saw his own home, but 
he could not go through the forest 
by himself, so he knocked at Doc- 
tor Owl’s door. The door opened, 
and there was Doctor Owl. 

Baby Bear said, “Doctor Owl, 
will you show me the way home?” 

Doctor Owl said, “I will show 
you the way home. Have you had 
any supper, Baby Bear?” 

Baby Bear said, I haven't 
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had any supper.” So Baby Bear 
went into Doctor Owl’s house. 
Baby Bear ate and ate until he 
could eat no more. 

After supper Doctor Owl said, 
“It is too dark for you to see. You 
climb down to the bottom of the 
tree and wait for me.” Baby Bear 
climbed down to the bottom of the 
tree. 

Doctor Owl flew to the home 
of his friends the fireflies. Doctor 
Owl said, “Will you come and 
show a baby bear home?” 

The fireflies said, “All right.” 

The fireflies then went with Doc- 
tor Owl to where Baby Bear was. 
Then the fireflies, Doctor Owl, 
and Baby Bear started through the 
forest. By morning the fireflies, 
Doctor Owl, and Baby Bear were 
at home. He thanked the fireflies 
and Doctor Owl for their help. 

When he was running, he hit 
his toe on a rock and fell down. 
He picked himself up and ran cry- 
ing into his mother’s arms. 


BATS IN THE BELFRY 


By Constance Beloat (10 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 


There were some bats 

That lived in a church; 
They slept all day 

Hanging from their perch. 


They are furry little mammals, 
Brown, with wings of skin, 
Tiny little eyes and ears; 
To a mouse they look akin. 


At night they dart 
From place to place 
In search of food 
To feed their funny little face. 


There are many superstitions 
About our friend the bat; 

But they eat only harmful insects 
To keep them nice and fat. 


GRATITUDE 


By Verena Leuthold (11 years) 
Blue Jay, Calif. 


As the morning sun wakens 
And the dark sky fades away, 

I think of all the happiness 
That dawns in this new day. 


Then as the bright day’s sunshine 
Sinks into the west, 

I know that God has given us 
Whate’er He thinks is best. 


Each day the Father doth protect 
me; 
Guides me on my way 
With the many blessings 
He gives to us each day. 


MEMORIES STAY 


By Olive Bretz (14 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Sunbeams dance, 
And shadows fall; 
Roses bloom 

By garden wall. 
Friends come 

And go away; 

But little memories 
Stay and stay. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We wish to thank ev- 
ery boy and girl that has sent in a 
poem or story for our guild pages. Our 
judges read each contribution carefully 
and rate it according to originality of 
subject matter, clearness of expression. 
and age of writer. Lack of space pre- 
vents our publishing more than a few 
of the best poems and stories sub- 
mitted each month, and we regret that 
we cannot return unused material. Guild 
membership cards are mailed to the 
children whose work is used. 

Remember that all work must be 
mailed three or four months in advance 
of the date for which it is intended. 
especially seasonal material. Do not 
send us copied work. We want only the 
poems and stories you have thought 
up in your own mind. Have your teach- 
er or one of your parents send us a note 
along with your work stating that it is 
original. Teachers may select the best 
work of the class and submit it. 
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Beautiful Burlap 


By Joanne Dee 


you have never 
thought of burlap as being 
beautiful, but when worked with 
bright-colored yarns it is very at- 
tractive. It can be used for a doll 
rug, marble bag, school bag, knit- 
ting bag, table cover, and even as 
a luncheon cloth for use with 
colored pottery dishes. 

First, take a scrap of burlap and 
try out the different stitches shown 
here. Perhaps Mother or Grand- 
mother will show you how to 
make some of her favorite stitches 
also. The most fun of all is mak- 
ing up your own stitches, designs. 
and borders. 

A. Use a large, blunt needle, 
sometimes called a bobbin, for the 
stitch illustrated in A. Thread the 
needle. Then knot your yarn and 
weave the thread through the ma- 
terial. (Do not split the burlap 
threads but go between them.) 
Count three threads over, then 
run the needle under one thread: 


then three threads up, and under 
one thread; then three threads 
over, and under one; and then 
three threads down, and so on. 
Just follow the diagram. Later fill 
in the cross-stitches with a con- 
trasting color of thread. Count the 
threads as you put in the crosses 
so your border will be even. 

B. To make the fringe, meas- 
ure in from the edge of the mate- 
rial 114 or 2 inches and draw out 
a thread parallel with the edge. 
Then copy the cross-stitch shown 
in B, just above the drawn thread. 
After the border is finished, pull 
out the rest of the threads be- 
tween the border and the edge. 

C. Drawing threads is easy. 
Draw or pull out a burlap thread. 
Then tie a silk thread to the end 
of the thread just above the drawn 
one. As you pull that thread out, 
you pull the silk thread into the 
burlap. Now double a piece of 
yarn and tie the end of the silk 
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thread to the loop in the yarn. 
Pull the silk thread out and leave 
the yarn in the material. This 
method is very fast after you get 
onto it. Another simple way is to 
pull out one thread and then 
weave the yarn in with a blunt 
needle. 

D. Pull out eight threads, then 
skip two and pull out eight more. 
Whip along the two outside edges 
with fine thread. Make a row of 
cross-stitches through -the middle 
over the two remaining threads. 
Count three threads in from each 
cross-stitch. Study the first four 
cross-stitches in the diagram. 

E shows another method for 
whipping the edges. Run your 
needle through the cloth, then 
wrap your thread entirely around 
three threads and catch one stitch 
in the side and repeat. Draw the 
thread firm after each stitch. 

F shows a luncheon scarf with 
yarn threads drawn in and fringed 
all around. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM read- 
ers say when they need more health, 
understanding, or supply. They also de- 
clare it for others they wish to help. 

God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my 

way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I] now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that is 
in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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HE BOY Jesus lived a quiet life with 

His parents in Nazareth. Although He 
was a child wise beyond His years, He obeyed 
His father Joseph and His mother Mary in 
all things. Often while sitting at His mother’s 
knee listening to her teaching the Scriptures, 
He would surprise her with His questions 
and keen understanding of God’s law. At 
other times, walking home from the syna- 
gogue with His father, He would cause 
Joseph to open his eyes in wonder at his 
son’s knowledge of things spiritual. Joseph 
and Mary knew that their son was not as 
other children. 

The years went by, and Jesus grew from 
a small boy to a young man. All who lived 
in Nazareth and the country round loved 
Him. There was something in His nature 
besides knowledge and wisdom that drew to 
Him the hearts of both young and old. He 
learned His father Joseph’s trade and helped 
him in his carpenter shop. When Joseph died 
Jesus continued working as a carpenter, sup- 
porting His mother and the younger children. 

When the brothers and sisters were large 
enough to help the mother and be self- 
supporting, Jesus left them and went out 
among the people to teach men better how to 
live and show them the ways of God. This 
was the work for which He had come into 
the world. 

Many listened to this earnest young man 
who called Himself the Christ. Some be- 
lieved, others did not. There had been 
prophets and teachers before. They would 
wait for a sign. If Jesus of Nazareth was the 
promised Saviour, God would reveal it to 
them. 

Jesus carried God’s message far and wide. 
He traveled the highways, the mountains, the 
valleys. 

When the time for the feast of the Pass- 
over drew near He went up to Jerusalem to 
attend it. It was a joy to Him to walk along 
the same streets that He had known as a boy, 
and to take the steep path that led to Mount 
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The Young 


By Bula Hahn 


He went to the home of Simon, a friend. Simon's wife’s mo si 
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ay sick with a fever 


Moriah, where the Temple stood. 
It had never seemed more beautiful. 
How His heart thrilled at the sight 
of it! How His soul was stirred at 
the thought that He was God’s Son, 
the Christ! 


Then He stopped with troubled 
eyes. There in the court before the 
Temple were men selling oxen and 
sheep and doves for the sacrifice. 
At tables near by sat more men 
changing money for those who had 
come from other lands into the 
money used in Judea. All this bar- 
ter and exchange made the outer 
court of the Temple look more like 
a market place than a place meant 
for the worship of God. 

“Take these things away!” Jesus 
cried. ‘““Make not My Father’s house 
a house of merchandise.” 

He picked up a length of stout 
cord and, using it as a whip, 
scourged the merchants and drove 
them out of the court. He over- 
turned the tables and spilled the 
changers’ money. 


There were many in the Temple. 


court that day and Jesus was only 
one, but there was such power in 
His look, such command in His 
action, that they all ran from the 
place. 

When Jesus’ act came to the at- 
tention of the rulers they were an- 
gry. “Who is this young man frgm 
Nazareth, that he should tell others 
what to do?” they asked of one 
another. 

Jesus went abroad again to 
preach. From place to place He 
traveled, His fame spreading 
through all the land. One day after 
preaching in a synagogue at Caper- 
naum, He went to the home of 
Simon, a friend. Simon’s wife’s 


mother lay sick with a fever. Jesus 
went in and took hold of her hand 
and lifted her up. Immediately the 
fever left her, and she arose from 
her bed and went about her work. 


The people marveled at her heal- 
ing, and in the evening of the same 
day hundreds of them gathered at 
His door. They brought with them 
the sick, the lame, and the blind; 
and Jesus healed all who came in 
faith. 

Once while Jesus was preaching 
at a place near the sea, the crowd 
became so great and pressed so 
close that by their eagerness they 
pushed Jesus forward to the water’s 
edge. On the shore were two boats. 
Jesus stepped into one of them and 
said to the owner, “Row out a little 
way into the water so I may talk 
from the boat.” The boat belonged 
to Simon and his brother Andrew. 
They pushed the boat out from the 
shore and Jesus sat in it and talked 
to the people as they stood upon the 
beach. Later Simon and Andrew be- 
came His disciples. 

As Jesus continued His teaching, 
young men began to leave their 
work and follow Him. Where Jesus 
went they went. They listened to 
His words and served Him because 
they loved Him and knew Him to 
be the Christ. These men were 
called disciples. Oftentimes Jesus 
wished to be alone with His dis- 
ciples, but the news of His miracles 
had spread so that huge crowds 
gathered wherever He went. 

One day Jesus with His disciples 
left the city and went out upon a 
mountainside so they could talk one 
to another. But soon Jesus lifted up 
His eyes and saw a great multitude 
coming up (Please turn to page 28) 
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THE LITTLE BoY 
SMILED BACK ar HIM. 


The Puppy without a 


NIPPET was a small brown puppy with a long skinny tail. 
His head and his tail both looked too large for his thin 
little body, and his short front legs were bent in the middle, 
which gave him a funny bowlegged look.. Nobody could have 
called Snippet handsome. : 

Snippet lived in an empty barrel in an alley near the river. 
He lived there with his mother and his two brothers, who were 
not quite so small or so ugly as Snippet himself. 

One day the wagon from the Humane Society came rum- 
bling down the street, picking up dogs that had no homes and 
no dog licenses. The wagon took away Snippet’s mother and 
his two brothers, but the officer did not notice Snippet hiding 
at the back of the empty barrel. 

Snippet felt very lonely without his family. He came out of 
the barrel after a while and trotted up and down the alley 
whining for his mother. But she was far away in the cage at 
the Humane Society quarters waiting for somebody to come 
and choose her for a pet. Snippet sat down and howled with 
loneliness. 

At suppertime nobody brought him a crust from the garbage 
can back of the restaurant at the end of the alley. At bedtime 
he did not have his brothers to cuddle up with to keep him 
warm. He felt very unhappy indeed. 

“I must find myself a home,” Snippet decided. “Every proper 
dog has a home and a master.” 

He walked down the alley and scratched at the back door 
of the restaurant. He liked the smells that came from inside 
the kitchen. He thought the cook might be a good master to 
have. 
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By Eleanor Hammond 


But the cook came and drove him away, flap- 
ping his white apron at Snippet. “Get away 
from here!” the cook shouted. “You are one of 
those stray dogs that upset my garbage cans at 
night and make the alley untidy. Get away!” 

Snippet ran away with his skinny tail tucked 
between his legs. 

After a while he scratched timidly at the back 
door of a grocer’s shop. He thought a grocer 
might be a good master to have. 

But the grocer looked at Snippet over his 
spectacles. “You’d better run away,” he told 
Snippet. “My cat will scratch your nose if she 
sees you here.” 

Snippet walked slowly down the street. He 
felt very unhappy. “Does nobody want to be my 
master?” he wondered. 

By and by some boys came along 
the street. Snippet trotted toward 
them. “Maybe one of those boys 
\‘ould like to be my master,” he 
thought. 

But the boys laughed when they 
saw him. “Did you ever see such an 
ugly dog?” one of them cried. “He 
has bowlegs and a tail like a rat.” 

Snippet slunk away down another 


street. He felt more and more discouraged. ‘‘No- 
body loves me,” he thought. “I am too ugly for 


anybody to want to be my master.” 

He crawled under some steps and lay for a 
long time with his chin on his paws, feeling 
miserable. 


66 HAT is the matter?” a mouse who 
lived under the steps asked Snippet. 
“Why do you lie here looking miserable?” 

“I am lonely and nobody loves me,” Snippet 
answered. “I am ugly and nobody wants to be 
master.” 

“You must keep trying,” the mouse told him. 

“Nothing worth while is ever had without try- 
ing. Go out and wag your tail at people and 
smile at them. If you wag your tail very fast 
nobody will notice how long it is, and if you 
look pleasant nobody will observe that your 
legs are crooked.” 

“Very well,” Snippet agreed. “I will try to do 
as you say.” 

He trotted down the street wagging his tail 
and twinkling his eyes as hard as he could. He 
saw a lady and a little boy coming along, and 
he trotted toward them. The little boy looked 
pleased and smiled back at Snippet, but the lady 
said: “Shoo! You probably have fleas! Don’t 
come near 

“So that is all the good it does to smile and 
wag my tail,” Snippet thought sadly, and he 
tucked his tail between his legs and looked 
unhappy. 

The little boy pulled at his mother’s hand. 
“I want the little dog that smiled at me,” he 
said. “We can give him a bath with flea soap 
so he won't have fleas.” 

But when the lady looked around 
she shook her head. “He is not smil- 
ing,” she said. ‘He looks like a thor- 
oughly disagreeable little dog.” She 
and the little boy walked on. 

Snippet lay down on the curb and 
thought about his troubles. The more 
he thought about them the worse they 
seemed. He felt more miserable than 
ever before. 

A sparrow that was hopping about in the 
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street paused, put her head on one 
side, and looked at Snippet. ‘“Why 
are you lying there doing nothing 
and looking miserable?” she 
chirped. 

“Nobody loves me. Nobody 
wants to be my master,” Snippet 
whined. “I think I am the most 
unhappy dog in the world.” 

The sparrow shook her head 
disapprovingly. should not 
lie there and think things like 
that,” she said. “If you are un- 
happy you should do something 
about it. Smile and wag your tail.” 


“I tried that. It did no good,” — 


Snippet told her. 

“Did you try it hard and for a 
long time?” the sparrow asked. 

“Not very long,” Snippet ad- 
mitted. 

“Try it again then,” the sparrow 
advised. “And think about liking 
people when you smile and wag 
—not about whether they are lik- 
ing you.” 

“I will try,” Snippet agreed. 
Once again he walked down the 
street waving his tail from side 
to side. 

He smiled at everybody he met 
and wagged his tail. Some people 
smiled back at him. Some did not 
notice him. A few stopped to pat 
him and say a kind word, but none 
of them asked him to go home 
with them. 

“I wonder if it really pays to 
smile and wag,” Snippet thought. 
He was growing tired and he was 
very hungry. “Anyhow, I shall 
try smiling and wagging a little 
longer.” 

Just then he saw two little boys 
in a yard across the street. They 
were exactly the same size and 
they looked so much alike that 
Snippet could hardly tell which 
was one and which was the other. 
He stopped and stared at them. 
Then he saw that the little boys 
were looking at him. Snippet liked 
their looks so much that he smiled 
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and wagged in his friendliest 
manner. He gave a little bark 
which meant: “Hello! Let’s be 
friends!” 

Both the boys laughed with de- 
light. 

“What a cute pup!” one of the 
twins said. “Hasn’t he the widest 
smile?” 

“What a swell little dog!” the 
other twin said. “Hasn’t he the 
waggingest tail ?” 

Then they both said together: 
“TI wish he was our dog.” 

Snippet danced across to them 
barking: “That is just what I 


Pussy Willow 


By Cecile Shelton 


Pussy willow, soft and furry. 
I don’t think you ever worry. 
You are like a little pillow. 
Wish I were a pussy willow! 


want to be! I want to be your 
dog!” He smiled and wagged 
harder than ever before. 

“Let's ask Mother if we may keep 
him,” one of the twins said. 

“Yes, let’s!” the other twin ex- 
claimed. 

They took Snippet indoors with 
them. 

“He doesn’t belong to anybody 
and he wants to belong to us,” the 
first twin explained to their 
mother. 

“We want him to be our dog be- 
cause he smiles and wags so beau- 


tifully,” the other twin said. “We 
will give him a bath with flea soap 
so he won't have any fleas.” 

“He has a long funny tail,” the 
twins’ mother said. 

“His tail is just right,” both the 
twins said. “It has to be long to 
wag for both of us at once.” 

“His head is rather large and his 
front legs are bent,” the twins’ 
mother said. 

“His body will grow to match his 
head if he has plenty to eat,” the 
first twin answered. 

“His legs look like a bulldog’s 
legs and I like bulldogs,” the 
second twin said. 

“Perhaps you are right,” the 
twins’ mother smiled. “In any case 
he looks so pleasant and so friend- 
ly that I’m sure he will be a splen- 
did pet. You may keep him if no- 
body claims him. He has no collar 
and no license so I suppose he has 
no master.” 

Both the twins hugged Snippet 
and laughed for joy. As for Snip- 
pet he danced and capered and 
barked and wagged so hard that 
he ended by turning a somersault, 
which made the twins laugh 
harder than ever. 

Snippet was so very happy that 
he made up a little verse and 
barked it over and over: 

“I wanted a master, just any one! 

But I found two masters! What 

splendid fun!” 

“Isn’t he the smartest dog?” the 
twins said, though Snippet’s verse 
sounded merely like happy bark- 
ing to them. 


THANKS 
By Margaret Wooten 


Dear Lord, I thank You for my 
food, 

For love that keeps my life so 
good. 

Dear Lord, I would be pleasing 
You 

In everything I say and do. 
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“6 HAT a snowstorm!” shouted Kegs as 
the Spartans came out of the school- 
house at four o’clock. 

“Let’s make a snow man,” suggested Chink. 
“You can if you want to,” said Red, “but I’m 
going home and work on valentines.” 

“That’s right,” David agreed. “Tomorrow is 
the day for them.” 

“Let’s save the snow man for tomorrow night,” 
Cousin Bob suggested. 

“Miss Morgan gave us easy assignments for 
tomorrow,” Chink protested, ‘and it doesn’t 
take long to make a few valentines.” 

“Sure,” Kegs urged. “Come on and stay.” 

“No, thanks,” replied Red, as he and the 
other Spartans started toward home. 

“Don’t mind them,” said Chink. “If they'd 
rather work, let them. You and I'll have some 
fun.” 


“Sure,” Kegs encouraged. ‘“With all this snow - 


we ought to be able to make a big snow man.” 
The ball grew quickly as Chink and Kegs 
rolled it about the yard, and in no time at all 
it was so large that they could hardly budge it. 
“Whew!” gasped Kegs. “That’s real work. 
This ball is big enough now. Let’s start another 
for the head.” 
“This is a lot more fun than making valen- 
tines, isn’t it?” asked Chink. 
Kegs grinned. “I'll say,” he agreed, ‘and 
anyway, valentines are silly things.” 
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One Lesson Learned 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Mlustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“I wouldn’t make any,” Chink explained, 
“only when all the rest of the kids pass them 
out, you have to.” 

“Sure you do,” said Kegs. “Hey, isn’t this ball 
big enough? I forgot what we were doing.” 

“So did I,” laughed Chink. “It’s already too 
big for a head.” 

“I know,” said Kegs. “Let’s make a snow 
woman. The big ball will be her skirt, this one 
will be her waist, and we'll make a smaller 
one for her head.” 

“That will be better than ever,” said Chink. 
“Together now. Heave!” They lifted the second 
ball of snow into place. 

“Boy, is that big!” exclaimed Kegs. 

Chink quickly rolled up a small ball for the 
head. 

“Lift me up so I can set this one on top,” he 
said. Kegs cupped his hands and Chink placed 
one foot on them. 

“Alley-oop,” he cried. Kegs heaved upward. 
With a startled shout, Chink toppled against 
the snow woman and all three came down in 
a heap. 

“I’m sorry,” Kegs declared mournfully. “I 
didn’t mean to heave so hard.” 

“Maybe we can put her up again,” suggested 
Chink. 

“I wonder what time it’s getting to be,” Kegs 
remarked. “It’s awfully dark.” He glanced at 


his wrist watch. “It’s almost six o’clock.” 
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“It's getting late.” 


“I’ve got to get home or I'll 
be late for supper,” said 
Chink. 

“I'm late now,” said Kegs. 
Abandoning the ruins of their 
snow woman, they set off 
down the road on a trot. 

“How about coming over to 
my house after supper?” 
asked Chink. 

“T’ve still got all my valen- 
tines to make,” Kegs reminded 
him. 

“So have I,” Chink replied, 
“but we can make them together 
and study our lessons together too. 
That way we'll get done quicker.” 
“All right,” said Kegs. “I'll ask 
Mother.” 

“You might as well stay all night 
with me,” Chink added. 

“TI see if I can,” Kegs prom- 
ised. 

“See you later then,’ Chink 
called, as he turned down the lane 
that led to his house. 


HORTLY after supper, Kegs 
knocked at Chink’s door. Un- 
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der one arm he carried a box 
of valentine materials. 

“Here I am,” he greeted. 
“Let's get busy.” 

“Which shall we do first,” 
asked Chink, ‘valentines or 
lessons ?”’ 

“Let’s get the valentines 
out of the way,” Kegs sug- 
gested. 


“How shall we make 
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them ?’”” Chink asked as he cleared 
off the dining room table. 

“TI don’t know,” said Kegs. “Let's 
think up some good ones.” 

Chink glanced at the clock. “It’s 
7:30, and there’s a swell story on 
the radio. Let’s listen to that and 
by the time it’s over maybe we'll 
have some ideas.” 

When the story ended, Chink 
suggested that they pop some corn, 
so it was much later when they 
got round to the subject of valen- 
tines again. 

“It’s getting late,” Kegs observed 
as they finished the popcorn. 


“We're going to have to hurry if 
we do any studying tonight.” 

“Oh, let’s just cut out a couple 
of hearts fastened together at the 
top and folded so you can lift the 
first heart and read what is writ- 
ten on the underneath one,” 
Chink said. 

“O. K.,” agreed Kegs. ‘But what 
shall we write?” 

“How about the old ‘Roses are 
red, violets are blue’ ?’” Chink sug- 
gested. 

“I think just ‘Valentine greet- 
ings’ to the one it’s for would be 
better,” said Kegs. “I'll cut out 
the hearts and you write on them 
You write neater than I do.” 

“Here are the scissors. I'll go get 
a pen. 

“I guess maybe I'd better make 
a pattern,” grinned Kegs, when 
Chink returned. He held up a pair 
of hearts that he had cut out. 
“I'm afraid these are a little too 
lopsided.” 

They worked busily for a few 
moments. 

“I wonder what the rest of the 
gang will make,” said Chink. 

“Oh, probably something fancy,” 
Kegs replied, “but what do we 
care?” 

Chink glanced at the clock. 
“We're going to have to step on 
it,” he said. “It’s almost nine 
o'clock.” 

many do we need?” asked 
Kegs. 

“We each need _ twenty-one,” 
Chink replied. “I made out the 
list before you got here. And we 
only have eight finished.” 

It was a quarter of ten before 
the last valentine was completed. 

“They don’t look so good,” ob- 
served Chink regretfully, “but 
they'll have to do.” 


“Nobody pays any attention to 
them anyway,” consoled Kegs. 
“It’s just the idea of giving your 
friends something.” 

“We're going to have to work 
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till midnight on our lessons,” said 
Chink. “Look what time it is!” 

“Let’s just forget about them and 
go to bed,” Kegs suggested. “We 
didn’t have any written work to 
hand in.” 

“No,” agreed Chink, “and if we 
miss a question when Miss Mor- 
gan calls on us, how will she 
know but that we knew all the 
other answers and just happened 
to miss that one?” 

“Sure,” Kegs encouraged, “be- 
sides, she probably won't call on 
us. This valentine stuff will take 
up a lot of time.” 


UT neither Kegs nor Chink 

were so sure of themselves 
the next morning. As they entered 
the schoolyard, Red met them. 

“Is that your snow man?” he 
grinned, pointing to the shapeless 
heap that lay in the yard. 

“It was a swell snow man until 
I fell against it,” defended Chink. 

“T was lifting him up so he could 
put the head on,” Kegs explained. 

“Well, you haven’t got much to 
show for your work now,” said 
Red. Just then Miss Morgan rang 
the bell. As they went into the 
cloakroom, Kegs whispered to 
Chink. 

“We forgot that this was the day 
for the spelling test,” he said. “I 
haven’t even looked at the words.” 

“Neither have I,” admitted 
Chink, “but maybe we won't have 
the test today after all.” 

His hope was short-lived. As 
soon as the class had sung the 
morning song, Miss Morgan had 
the sheets passed for the spelling 
test. 

After the test was over and the 
geography class had been called 
Kegs and Chink exchanged 
glances. 

“I know I failed,” whispered 
Chink. “Those were _ terrible 
words.” 

“Til say they were!” replied 
Kegs. “I never even heard of some 
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of them before.” Miss Morgan's 
eye caught the whispering pair. 

“Ralph,” she said, ‘what is the 
capital of Georgia?” Kegs stood 
up. He tried desperately to re- 
member but finally had to give up. 

“I don’t know, Miss Morgan,” 
he said. 

“Then can you tell me the cap- 
ital of Louisiana?” Miss Morgan 
asked. 

Kegs reddened. Neither could 


from their afternoon recess, the 
day’s work was halted for the val- 
entine party. Instantly the room 
became alive with excited chatter- 
ing as the pupils gave valentines 
to their friends and admired each 
other's. But for Kegs and Chink 
this was even worse than not hav- 
ing had their lessons. Never, it 
seemed to them, had they received 
so many clever and beautifully 
made valentines. 

“Ours look so crummy,” 


ashamed to give them to 
anybody. I'd rather we hadn't 
made any.” 

“I would too,” Kegs ad- 
mitted. 

Four o'clock was a wel- 
come relief to them. They 
rushed to the cloakroom, 
snatched their coats, and 
started toward the door. 
“What's your hurry?” asked 


= whispered Chink, “that I’m 


he name the capitals of 
West Virginia, Tennessee, or 
Alabama. 

“Did you study your les- 
son?”” Miss Morgan asked. 

Kegs’s eyes dropped. “No, 
ma’am,” he said and sat down. 

Chink was the next to be 
called on, and after flounder- 
ing as badly as Kegs, he also 
was forced to admit that he 
had not studied. Then Red 
stood up and named the capi- 
tal of every State Miss Mor- 
gan asked for. 

When the class came in 


David. “Don’t you want to 
help us make a snow man 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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(GOOD WORDS BOOSTER 


HERE is something about February that reminds the Cheerfulness 

Elf and me of spring. When the sun comes out warm and bright and 
the snow melts to slush underfoot, we begin to think of violets half 
hidden in damp leaf mold and warm, wet earth, and Dutchman’s- 
breeches in all their delicate loveliness peeping from the hollows. Why 
February should make us think of springtime and flowers we do not 
know, unless it is because Valentine Day comes in this month. There is 
something about valentines that reminds one of flowers. Their bright 
colors, their beauty, and the loving messages they bring are like the mes- 
sages borne by the flowers themselves. They bring color and fragrance 
and meaning to a time of year that would be cold and barren without 
them. 

The Cheerfulness Elf and I should like to send a special valentine to 
each Booster, but even though this is impossible, we still can send you 
the very best kind of valentine of all: our loving thoughts and words! 

In our mind’s eye we can see you going about your work and play 
from day to day. We know that each one is trying his best to keep the 
Booster pledge, for your letters tell us so. We know of the many kind 
and generous deeds you do each day; we know how many times you sub- 
stitute a helpful, joyous word for one that is cross or faultfinding; we 
know how hard you try to think only those thoughts which are good 
and true. 

And so—because you are you—the Cheerfulness Elf and I are send- 
ing you a valentine message from our heart. It is simply this: We love 
you very much! 


Boosters who would like to have If you wish to become a mem- 


prayers for help with some prob- 
lem of theirs may write the secre- 
tary. She will send your name to 
Silent Unity for prayers. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at Unity 
School who pray for those who 
need help.) 

The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. There are no club dues. 
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ber of this jolly Booster band, 
write to the secretary, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she 
will send you an application blank. 


The best way to make yourself 
happy is to make some one else 
happy. Sometimes we find out, as 
did Mary Beth, that the easiest 
way to make others happy is by 
being kind to them. 


Dear Secretary: The other day Moth- 
er gave me a nickel for helping her 
about the house. I started to the drug 
store to get some candy. On the way 
over I saw a little colored girl bending 
over and running her fingers through 
the grass as if she were looking for 
something. As I came nearer I saw that 
she was crying. I asked her why she 
was crying. She told me that she had 
lost a nickel and if she went home 
without it her mother would punish 
her. I helped her look for the nickel 
but we did not find it, so I gave her my 
nickel. She was very grateful to me. 

Best wishes to all the Boosters. 
—Mary Beth Lewis. 


Since becoming a Booster, Rich- 
ard has learned that God is his 
health. 

Dear Secretary: It has been quite a 
long time since I wrote to you, but | 
never fail to read WEE Wispom. I do 
enjoy reading it very much and look 
forward to having it every month. I al- 
ways repeat The Prayer of Faith at 
night, and I do not have sick spells as 
I used to before joining the Booster 
Club. 

I have two kittens for pets and four 
nice Rhode Island Red hens which lay 
nice fresh eggs for us every day. I have 
a little sister three years old, and we 
have great times playing together. 

I wish the Good Words Booster 
Club members every success and the 
best of luck.—Richard B. Mack (Can- 
ada). 


Lena's letter is filled with the 
real Booster spirit, for it over- 
flows with the desire to help others 
and bring them joy. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad 
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Grandmother subscribed for WEE 
WispoM for me. I like it very much 
and I am truly trying to live as a 

d Booster should. I am not yet as 
good as I should like to be, but I am 
going to try even harder. I am going 
to start playing the airplane game with 
flowers and visits and smiles and kind 
words. Two of our neighbors are ill 
and one dear old lady that I know will 
be very glad of flowers and a visit 
from a little girl that can talk kind and 
can smile. I want to do for others 
what I should. 

I made a cake from the recipe in 
Wee Wispom last Saturday. I want to 
learn to be a real good cook, as Mother 
works and I should like to be as much 
of a help to her as I can. I am so hap- 
py to be a club member.—Lena Francis 
Dunkin. 


The Prayer of Faith can be a 
real help to you in your school- 
work. It will enable you to conquer 
the fear of failure, and it will give 
you confidence in the knowledge 
that the Father is your ever-present 
help. Because he remembered the 
truths in The Prayer of Faith, 
Harold was able to make a high 
grade in his examination. 

Dear Secretary: 1 wish WEE WIs- 
DOM would come every week. I like 
the Good Words Booster Club just 
fine. I am trying to keep the pledge 
every day. When I had'my examination 
at school I couldn’t think. of the an- 
swer to one of the questions, so I said 
The Prayer of Faith and I thought of 
it. I enjoyed the last letter you wrote to 
me.—Harold Howe. 


“God-Mind in me understands 
this lesson, and it is easy and 
clear.” Perhaps other Boosters will 
receive help from this statement, 
as did Pauline. 

Dear Secretary: In one of your let- 
ters you told me that the statement 
“God-Mind in me understands this 
lesson, and it is easy and clear’ would 
help me in my lessons—and it did! 
My English teacher gave me some 
sentences in which I was supposed to 
find the subject. I did not think I 
could at first, but I said the statement 
and then tried, and I got them right. 
—Pauline Martin. 
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Pamela has sent us a lovely 
poem that reminds us of the old 
saying, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again!” 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
the Booster pledge but I don’t always 
succeed in keeping it the way I should 
like to. I am glad that you can always 
try again. In my scrapbook I have the 
most delightful poem about trying 
over and over. I am going to write it 
in my letter so the rest of the Boosters 
can read it. 

“You will find that luck 
Is only pluck, 
So try things over and over, 
Patience and skill, 
Courage and will, 
Are the four leaves of luck’s 
clover.” 
—Pamela Cowan. 


We usually think of Valentine 
Day as a day for sending loving 
thoughts and greetings to our 
friends. This Valentine Day how- 
ever let us send out thoughts of 
love, not only to those we love the 
best but to all the world beside. 


Waas 


Secretary. 


PEN PALS 

Laura A. Fordyce (13 years), 1583 
22d Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; Ver- 
non Frazier (13), McFall, Mo. ; Marion 
Donkin (11), Box 710, Bridgewater, 
N. S., Canada; Phyllis Sisson (11), 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak.; June Patricia 
Makin (12), Gort-on-Tobair, 101 
Bawtry Rd. East, Rotherham, Yorks, 
England (wants to exchange stamps) ; 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“My valentine for you is red, 
And plump as plump can be; 
Its little sides are bulging out 


With love to you—from me!” 


Jeanne Carpenter (15), Sauk Rapids, 
Minn.; Marguerite Hall (12), Box 
303, Lexington, Ont., Canada; Jo Ann 
Miller (11), 110 Broadway St., An- 
amosa, Iowa; Betty Mae Poulson (15), 
Otisco, Minn. ; Billy Jo Garrison, Hug- 
gins, Mo.; Mary Anne Ardey, 114 S. 
Buckeye, Stafford, Kans.; John Miller 
(10), 110 Broadway St., Anamosa, 
Iowa; Ruth Poulson (13), ° Otisco, 
Minn.; Ayvonne Gunterman (13), 
Rte. 2, Mason City, IIll.; Roberta Fer- 
guson (10), 1213 Bellflower Ave. 
S. W., Canton, Ohio; Thelma True 
(12), Concord, Mass.; Lillian Marie 
Dawe, Freeport, Kans.; Helen Ann 
Miller, Box 1374, Benson, Ariz.; 
Charles Kelley, Mountainburg, Ark.; 
Mary Alice Williams (14), 823 E. 
166th St., % De Costa, Bronx, New 
York City; Yvonne Bacque (12), 410 
Second St., Marysville, Calif.; Mary 
Jo Scanlon, 2430 North St., Beaumont, 
Tex.; Mary Pawsey, Hampton, Mal- 
vern P. O., Jamaica, B. W. I.; Alma 
Honkavaara, Drawer B, Palmer, Mich. ; 
Porter Garrison, Jr. (13), Rte. 1, 
Mason City, Ill.; Marie Schulz (12), 
Rte. 2, Mason City, Ill.; Freola Files, 
Shrewsbury St., Holden, Mass.; Mary 
Sue Robinson, Terry St., Wynne, Ark. ; 
Gwendolyn Bockelman (8), 2425 N. 
15th St., St. Joseph, Mo.; Shirley Peter- 
son, 410 Boca St., Trinidad, Colo.; 
L. Mirelle Hart, Rte. 3, Salmon Arm, 
B. C., Canada; Carol Poole, 437 Penn 


Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Eloise 
Lein (16), 65 Melbourne Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Frances Otte 
(13), Shepherd’s Lane, Totowa Bow, 
N. J.; Marie Otte (14), Shepherd’s 
Lane, Totowa Bow, N. J.; Jimmie 
Dane Griffis (11), Box 106, Albany, 
Tex. ; Georgan DeLafosse (11), Valley 
View Ranch, Albany, Tex.; Melissa 
Smith (12), Box 15, Albany, Tex. 
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BUTTONS TO 
FASTEN ARMS 


TO BODIES 


|» pmontd and Betsy are waiting for you to put them to- 
gether so that they can be valentines for you to give 
to your best friends. 

Mount the cutouts on lightweight cardboard. Cut out 
each piece carefully, laying pieces A, B, C, and D in one 
group for the Betsy valentine. Lay pieces E, F, G, and H in 
another group for the Bobby valentine. 

Punch holes at the small dots in pieces A and B and E 
and F. With a sharp knife cut slits in front and back of 
Bobby and Betsy along the heavy black lines. Slip Betsy's 


Bobby and Betsy Bear Valentines 


arm and tailpiece (B) through the two slits, and fasten it 
to the valentine by means of two small white buttons and 
a string. Put one button in front of Betsy and one behind 
the piece B. Slip the string through both holes in each 
button and through the holes in the two pieces of the toy. 
Securely tie the ends of the string together in back, but not 
so tight that the arm and tail will not move back and forth. 
Fold the message on the dotted lines and glue it to Betsy’s 
hand. Cut the slit in piece C, and put the tab at Betsy’s feet 
through it. Fold the tab on dotted line and glue to the 
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bottom of piece C. Glue an extra heavy 


piece of cardboard on C to make the | 


valentine stand alone. 

Now the valentine is finished, and 
by moving the tail up and down you 
can make Betsy wave her message at 
you. Bobby is made exactly like Betsy, 


and you have two valentines that will 


not only stand but will move also. 


Gifts from across 


the Blue Water 


(Continued from page 12) 


meal. Bells were tolling in the vil- 
lage temple. Silver Bell’s thoughts 
flew again to Big Brother's letter. 
Could she wait much longer to 
hear it read? 

Once during the hour Namiko 
asked her pupil to pull out her 
stitches and begin again. What 
patience it took! And what sweet 
temper! Patience and sweet tem- 
per! Over and over the words ran 
through the little girl’s thought 
till her hand steadied and her 
heart grew tranquil. 

Finally Namiko arose, saying, 
“The lesson is ended, little one. 
You may tell your honorable 
family that you have done good 
work today.” 

Because Honorable Mother was 
not at home, Baya dropped some 
jingling coins into Namiko’s bag. 
Then the Maker of Beautiful 
Stitches bowed politely and set out 
for the house of her next pupil. 

Oh, happiness! Honorable 
Mother was coming down the pas- 
sage; behind her a servant carried 
a basket filled with good things! 

The house was suddenly filled 
with joyous sounds. The bullfinch 
was singing merrily in his little 
reed cage, and from Baya’s room 
came the soft music of a table lute. 
This meant that the little grand- 
mother had awakened from her 
nap and there was no longer need 
for quiet. 

(To be ended next month) 
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A Newspaper for 
Your Club 


By Laurence Fuller 


Heo’ should you like to be the editor of a newspaper? Then you 
could appoint a sports editor, a reporter or two, and a staff artist 
to help you. Perhaps your club or your Sunday school class may wish to 
publish the news of their parties and other doings. 

The best method for printing your paper is to use a hectograph. 
“Hectograph” comes from two Greek words and means “‘to write a hun- 
dred.” By following the instructions given here, you can easily put to- 
gether a contrivance for making a large number of copies of anything 
written either in longhand or on a typewriter. Illustrations and drawings 
of patterns or puzzles can also be reproduced. 

First you will need a shallow tray or pan about 1/4 inch deep and 
about 9 by 14 inches in size; although a pan of any dimensions will do, 
just so it is slightly larger than the paper you intend to use. If you can 
secure a flat metal pan it will do very nicely. However you can make a 
tray of wood like the one shown in figure 1 if you wish. 

Use narrow inch-square strips of wood, and join the ends together 
with screws, as at B in the drawing. Using a piece of board at least 1/ 
inch thick, nail or screw it onto the strips, making a bottom for the tray, 
and make it as watertight as possible. 

Before preparing the hectograph jelly put a tablespoonful of salt in 
a cupful of water and pour the solution into the lower part of a double 
boiler. To make the jelly heat 13 ounces of glycerin in the top of the 
boiler. When very hot add 2 ounces of gelatin. Stir the mixture until 
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dissolved, then add 1/ teaspoonful 
of oil of cloves to keep it sweet. 
Set the tray or pan on a level table 
and pour the hot mixture into it. 
Work out any air bubbles by punc- 
turing them with a pin, then cover 
the tray with a large piece of card- 
board to protect the jelly from 
dust. Let stand overnight, then it 
will be ready for use. 

To print with the hectograph, 
type your news on the typewriter, 
using hectograph carbon paper, or 
draw your designs on a special 
slick, high-surfaced paper with 
special hectograph ink. The ink 
comes in various colors, and hecto- 
graph supplies can be bought at 
any stationery store. 

Place your carbon copy and 
drawings face down on the tray 
and leave them there for a minute 
or two (figure 2). Then starting 
at one corner, pull the paper up 
and off slowly and evenly. The 
jelly will absorb part of the ink 
and form a reversed copy from 
which one hundred or more prints 
can be made simply by placing a 
clean sheet of paper in contact 
with the jelly and peeling it right 
off again. 

When you have pulled the de- 
sired number of copies, clean the 
surface of the jelly with a moist 
sponge. Be careful not to scratch 
the surface in any way, and let it 
dry thoroughly before making new 
prints from other original copy. 
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the hill to the place where 
they were sitting. Jesus did not 
send the crowd away, for He 
knew that they had need of Him. 
He talked to them concerning 
God. The crowd tarried, forget- 
ting the time of day, until it was 
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My Dolly 
By Adele Braidwood 
My dolly never interrupts; 
She knows it is not right. 


She waits until I’ve finished, 
Because she is polite. 


long past mealtime. While Jesus 
had been talking even more peo- 
ple had come, until the multitude 
numbered about five thousand. 

Andrew, one of the disciples, 
came near and said to Jesus, ‘The 
people must be hungry. There is a 
lad here who has five barley 
loaves and two small fishes. | 
could get them. But what are they 
among so many ?” 

Jesus knew what to do. The 
loaves and fishes were brought to 
Him. ‘Ask the people to sit down 
on the grass,” He told Andrew. 

And when they were seated 
Jesus gave thanks to God for the 
plenty that was theirs. 

Then He broke the loaves and 
gave the bread to the disciples. 
who in turn gave it to the people 
seated on the ground. The fishes 
He broke in the same way and 
gave to them. 

The people ate and were satis- 
fied. When they no longer hun- 
gered, Jesus said to His disciples. 
“Gather up all that remains so 
that nothing may be wasted.” 

The disciples went among the 
people and gathered together all 
that was left of the barley loaves 
and fishes. When they were done 
they had twelve basketfuls re- 
maining over. 

Through Jesus the Christ God 
had demonstrated His law of 
plenty for all. 

Those who witnessed the mir- 
acle said one to the other, “This 
is of a truth the Saviour who long 
has been promised to the world!” 
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The Valentine That Was Ditterent 


A Read-Aloud Story for Tiny Tots 
By Goldie Grant Thiel 


OR DAYS Jerry and Jean had been busy 
with scissors, paste, and pretty paper mak- 
ing valentines. 

There was a calendar valentine for Daddy’s 
desk and a book of hearts for Mother to write 
her shopping lists in. A white box trimmed 
with red hearts was for Grandmother’s knit- 
ting, a heart-shaped box of peppermint candy 
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for Grandfather, and valentines for their school 
friends. 

The calendar told Jerry and Jean that there 
were only two more days before February 14. 

“How many valentines do we still have to 
make?” Jerry asked. 

“Just one. Miss Celia’s.” 

Miss Celia was a dear little old lady who 
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lived next door. She loved children and she had 
a cooky jar that she always kept filled with 
some kind of cookies—crunchy spice cookies, 
fat jelly-filled cookies, or little round ginger- 
snaps—for hungry boys and girls. 

“Let’s make something different for Miss 
Celia,” Jerry said. ‘Something that'll show her 
how much we love her.” 

“Let’s!”” Jean echoed. 

But though they thought and 
thought, they could think of no val- 
entine for Miss Celia. 

They walked to the window and 
looked down at her house. As they 
looked, the door opened and Miss 
Celia came out carrying a snow shovel. 

“She’s going to clean her walks,” 
said Jean. “Let’s help her!” 

They ran downstairs and put on their coats, 
caps, mittens, and galoshes. Then taking the 
snow shovel and the coal shovel, they hurried 
over to Miss Celia’s. 

“May we help shovel the snow, Miss Celia?” 

“Indeed, yes! Extra hands make the 


“That'll be nice and different,” Jean answered. 

They cut a big white heart and a big red 
heart for the covers of the book and smaller 
hearts for the pages. On each page they wrote 
something that they could do for Miss Celia. 
On the inside cover they wrote: 


“When you want us to help you, hang this 
valentine in your kitchen window, 
the white heart out if you want Jean, 
the red heart out for Jerry. Jean and 
Jerry.” 

On Valentine’s Day they hung Miss 
Celia’s valentine on her doorknob, 
rang the bell, and ran for home. 

“IT wonder when she'll want us?” 
Jean said. 

“I don’t know,” Jerry answered, “but 
we'll watch her window.” 

They ran to the window to look at Miss 
Celia’s house and there in her kitchen window 
was the valentine. It was not hanging with 
either the white heart or the red heart out, but 
was propped up in the window with both 

hearts showing. 


work lighter.” Miss Celia’s face 1G cme We “She wants us both!” Jean exclaimed. 
crinkled with smiles as Jerry and y aN “She surely does!” Jerry answered. 
Jean began to shovel snow. a) be They put on their coats, caps, mittens, 
Suddenly Jerry whispered to Jean: \e and galoshes and hurried over to Miss 
“I know what to give Miss Celia for DN. Celia’s house. 
a valentine.” os / “Come right in,” Miss Celia cried 
“What?” Jean asked in a whisper. NN as she opened the door. “Thanks for 
“Tl tell you when we get home.” Miss Celia the very nicest valentine I ever re- 


S SOON as Miss Celia’s walks were cleared 
of snow Jerry and Jean hurried home. 


“What shall we give Miss Celia?” Jean asked 
breathlessly. 

“She hasn’t any little boy or girl to 
help her, so let’s make her a book like 
Mother’s. Only let’s write on each 
page something we can do for her— 
something like this: 

““‘One trip to the library—Jean.’ Or 


Jerry 


ceived in all my life.” 
“We're glad you like it, Miss Celia. Can we 
do something for you?” 


“Indeed you can! I need a little boy and girl 
to help me eat some cookies.” And 
there on the table was a plate filled 
with sugary, spicy cooky hearts—the 
very kind that Jerry and Jean liked best. 
“Oh, Miss Celia! How nice!” Jerry 
and Jean exclaimed. 

Miss Celia’s face crinkled with 


‘One trip to the grocery store—Jerry.’ Be in Z~>~. smiles. “Not half so nice as a valen- 
Then when she wants the work done, (! ‘tine that gives me a little boy and 
she can tear the pages out.” girl!” she answered. 
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The Truest 
Valentine 


(Continued from page 7) 


ruffles to her very feet. Around 
her neck was a necklace of red 
hearts cut from shining stones, and 
her golden curls were caught back 
by a narrow crown with a red 
heart in the center. 

Eleanor, standing on the other 
side of the room, gazed in ad- 
miration but said nothing. Truly 
Natalie did look beautiful. If only 
she might be her friend! Eleanor 
felt a lump come into her throat 
and turned her face away. And 
there, standing in the doorway. 
was Miss Graham! 

“Oh, Miss Graham!” she cried, 
running to meet her. 

Miss Graham, smiling and ex- 
cited, caught her hand and looked 
into her shining eyes. 

“You do look like a little valen- 
tine,” she said. ‘““And who is this 
beautiful little queen?” She 
stretched out her other hand to- 
ward Natalie. “Can this be Nat- 
alie?” 

Natalie smiled up at Miss 
Graham, trying to make sure that 
Eleanor would not mistake the 
smile as being meant for her. For 
a moment their teacher said noth- 
ing. She looked from Natalie to 
Eleanor and a puzzled expression 
crossed her face. “You look beau- 
tiful, Natalie,” she said at last, 
“but where is that happy face you 
had when I went away? Eleanor’s 
face looks more like a valentine's 
face should look than yours does.” 

A crimson flush spread over 
Natalie’s face and she looked at 
the floor. ‘““I—I don’t know,” she 
said in a small voice. 

She was saved from saying 
more, for Miss White came in 
just then to tell them that the 
program was about to begin. In a 
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jiffy they were in line, marching 
up the hall, and Miss Graham was 
gone. Eleanor’s heart beat rapidly 
as they walked up the steps be- 
hind the stage and waited quietly 
until their turn came. 

Then suddenly their turn did 
come, and they were on the stage. 
Eleanor was calm now, and over 
and over to herself she repeated 
that she must do the best she had 
ever done. Miss Graham was in 
the audience and this was their 
valentine to her. 

But when Eleanor looked at 
the Valentine queen, she felt a lit- 
tle ache inside her. The whole play 
was a valentine for Miss Graham, 
but her own small part—she 
wished she might make that a 
valentine just for Natalie. 


Happy Thoughts 


for the week of February 6 


A fairy bearing gifts I'll be— 
Good thoughts I’Il scatter wide 


and free. 
for the week of February 13 


Wherever there appears a need 
I'll send true thoughts with light- 
ning speed. 
for the week of February 20 


I'll praise the good in every hour— 


Praise thoughts possess increasing 
power. 


for the week of February 27 


No shadows in my mind can 
stay— 
God’s joy will shine them quite 


away. 


Almost unconsciously she heard 
her cue, and stepped forward to 
speak her lines. She tried to mean 
every word she spoke. Then it was 
time for the poem. This she must 
make the best of all. 


“I am not dressed in garments 
fine, 
With silver lace and ribbons 
too, 
But if you'll be my valentine, 
I'll show my love by what | 
do.” 


A lump was in Eleanor’s throat 
as she spoke the other verses, but 
she tried to speak above it, pre- 
tending it was not there. Not once 
did Natalie look at her. Instead 
she looked down at her own white 
slippers. 

Natalie was coming toward her 
now with hand outstretched. She 
must look at her now. She just 
must! Natalie did look at her and 
Eleanor stepped back in amaze- 
ment. The ugly, hateful look that 
she had worn so long was gone. 
Her face was sweet and beautiful 


“Although you are quite small and 
plain, 
You are my valentine most 
true. 
| make you first in my domain, 
You show your love by what 
you do!” 


In the audience somebody 
started to clap. Other hands took 
up the clapping, and in an in- 
stant the applause was thundering 
through the auditorium. For a 
second the actors looked at each 
other in bewilderment. Then they 
went on with their parts. 


It was over at last and they were 
behind the stage again. Eleanor, 
forgetting all the last few weeks, 
rushed up to Natalie with delight. 

“Did you hear them clap for 
you?” she cried. “It was so won- 
derful—the way you said it—just 
as if you really meant it.” 

“T did,” said Natalie humbly. “I 
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did mean it every word, Eleanor.” 

Tears stood in her eyes as she 
put her arm around Eleanor. “It 
was what Miss Graham said that 
made me see it all,” she explained. 
“I thought I hated you all that 
time, but I didn’t at all. I was just 
trying to show hate and I was 
making myself so ugly that Miss 
Graham hardly knew me. And all 
the time you were being sweet 
and kind. How could anybody 
help loving you?” 

Eleanor felt a strange gladness 
within her. “Let’s go back to the 
classroom,” she said. “I have a 
valentine in my desk for you.” 

“And I have one for you too,” 
Natalie said. 

They had almost reached the 
classroom when Winifred caught 
up with them, panting with excite- 
ment. 

“Have you heard?” she gasped. 
“Superintendent Cooper says our 
program was the best and that we 
have been chosen to go to South 
Ward School. Miss Graham said 
it was the finest valentine she had 
ever had and that Natalie and 
Eleanor had done the best of all.” 

Natalie and Eleanor just looked 
at each other and smiled. 


One Lesson 
Learned 


(Continued from page 23) 


tonight?” 

“Come on,” urged Red. “We're 
going to make a dandy.” 

“I can't,” said Kegs. “I’ve got a 
lot of studying to do.” He opened 
the door and ran. Chink was at 
his heels. 

Miss Morgan smiled as she 
watched the two hurry home. 

“At least,” she mused, “I  be- 
lieve they learned one lesson.” 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Will Herman 


‘ 2 K) 4 5 6 7 
> 
u 
16 
20 
22 2 25 
7 
HORIZONTAL 20. Digit of the foot 10. To hit (as in base- 
23. Ahead of time ball) 
+ Seer eas 26. Note of scale 11. To slide on skis 
6. To move (music) 13. To copy 
8. Openings, long and 27. To soften in tempe: 14. Rodent 
narrow 18. Twinkling light in 
9. A number VERTICAI. the sky . 
11. South by west 1. Company (abbr.) 19. Something that 
(abbr. ) 2. While gives forth a 
12. Mother 3. Opposite of fast ringing sound 
15. Inquire 4. Two thousand 21. Crude iron 
16. An edible seed pounds 22. Maybe 
17. To be 5. Part of a plant 24. Form of you (Bib.) 
19. To exist 7. Atop 25. Pronoun 
Ha? USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM a 
= WEE WISDOM, 
= 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. ? 
I inclose $1 to send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as my 2? 
Valentine gift to 
Street ...... : 
City and State = 
My name : 
W-2-38 z 
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Valentine 


Suggestion 


What fancy, lacy valentines 
In every shop you'll find! 
But here is a suggestion 


Of a very different kind. 


It's full of pictures, stories, games. 
Of puzzles, cutouts, rimes; 

It tells of things a child can make, 
And how to have good times. 


You've guessed it] Yes, WEE 
WISDOM 


Is the valentine to send. 


It comes this month and many 
more 


To entertain your friend. 


What do you think of this sug- 
gestion? Suppose you were not 
now receiving WEE WISDOM. 
Knowing it as you do, wouldn't 
you be happy if some one were 
to choose WEE WISDOM for your 
valentine? 

Some little friend of yours 
would like it too, so turn to page 
33 where you will find an order 
blank. Fill in your friend's name 
as receiver of this year-round 
valentine. It will come to him 


twelve months for 


$1 


Holiday or Everyday Cakes 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


HIS recipe is called Cinderella cake because it can be changed from 
an ordinary, everyday loaf cake to fancy party cupcakes or bars in 
almost no time at all. Some people call this a ‘foundation recipe,” but 
Cinderella seems to fit it better in such a grand party month as February. 


Cinderella White Cake 


2 cupfuls sifted cake flour 1 cupful milk 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder _1 teaspoonful vanilla 

cupful butter teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful sugar 2 egg whites 
@ 1. Read the recipe over twice, and place on the kitchen table all the 
ingredients needed. 
@ 2. Select the utensils. You will need measuring cup and spoons, 
sifter, mixing bowls, waxed paper, egg beater, mixing spoon, an 8-inch 
loaf-cake tin, muffin pans, or one very large shallow pan. 
e@ 3. Grease tins with melted butter. Sprinkle with 1 teaspoonful 
flour, then shake out the remaining loose flour. 
e 4. Sift flour and baking powder onto a sheet of waxed paper. Set 
aside. 
e@ 5. Cream butter and sugar together, rubbing the butter against the 
bottom of the bowl with a large spoon. 
e 6. Add to this mixture, little by little, the milk and the flour 
alternately. 
e 7. Add vanilla, and beat well. 
@ 8. Beat egg whites until stiff. Add salt. 
@ 9. Fold egg whites into cake batter. Do not beat. 
@ 10. Pour batter into greased pan and bake in a moderate oven for 
45 minutes. 

Cupcakes 
Instead of pouring batter into loaf pan, pour into 12 buttered 

muffin tins and bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven. Serve plain or 
spread with jam frosting. 


Jam Frosting 


4 tablespoonfuls raspberry jam 1 teaspoonful water 
1 cupful confectioner’s sugar 
Heat jam until melted. Add water. Remove from the fire and stir 
in sifted sugar. Beat hard and spread on cooled cake. Large sheet cakes 
may be cut into oblong bars. Decorate with red candy hearts, cherries, 
or tiny flags. 
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A PAGE FOR MOTHEE 


PARENTS’ QUESTION BOX 


is the name of a new feature in Unity 


magazine that is attracting much atten- 
tion. It consists of questions and an- 
swefs—questions sent in by parents 
who want advice on various phases of 
child training, and answers by Zelia 
M. Walters, a mother, teacher, writer, 
and speaker, whose years of experience 
in handling children qualify her to an- 


swer questions like these: 

“A girl of ten who up to a 
short time ago was quite uncon- 
scious of her clothes is rapidly grow- 
ing vain. She thinks of her clothes 


most of the time, begs for new and 


What can 1 do to counteract the 
spirit of levity about moral matters 
that my fifteen-year-old son meets 


constantly among his associates?” 


These and other equally important ques- 
tions have been answered by Mrs. 
Walters since the Parents’ Question 
Box was started. She will answer your 
questions too if you will send them in. 
Just address them to Parents’ Question 
Box, in care of Unity magazine, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. We will for- 
ward the questions to Mrs. Walters. 

Why not become a regular subscriber for 
Unity and have access each month to 
the help that Mrs. Walters 


elaborate garments, and 


gives besides many other 


compares her own clothes 


with her friends’ clothes. 


want to cure my child 


of this streak of vanity.” 


Fale! 


features. Unity is a 100-page 
magazine filled with inspira- 
tion and rich ideas. The sub- 


scription price is $1 a year. 
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Here is good newS! Blind boys and girls can now read 
and enjoy Wee Wisdom—the first widely known child’s magazine 


to be published in Braille. 


A test was made to see how many blind children wanted the 


Braille Wee Wisdom, and so many requests came to us that we have 
decided to go ahead with the plan to publish it. 


Here is a letter from a mother: 


I am so thankful that you have decided 
to have Wee Wisdom in Braille. This 
afternoon's mail brought a copy for 
our daughter, and I know she will be 
glad to read it. For many years I have 
subscribed for Wee Wisdom and read 
it to her, but she will derive so much 
more benefit from reading it herself. 

There has been so little good reading 
matter in Braille for the younger child, 
especially in the form of a magazine, 
and Wee Wisdom will fill a wonderful 
place in many little hearts. God bless 
you for this service—Mrs. H. E. O., 
Arizona. 


Many letters come to us from teachers in schools 
for blind children, and all express their appre- 
ciation of the Braille copies of Wee Wisdom. 


Here is a letter from the principal of a 
school in the East: 


We are very glad to have the four 
copies of Wee Wisdom. We have re- 


ceived the ink-print copies of Wee 
Wisdom for a number of years, and 
use it very thoroughly, so we doubly 
appreciate the chance to have it in 
Braille——J. R. G., Pennsylvania. 


And now more good news! 


There is no charge for these Braille copies 
of Wee Wisdom. For any blind child who 
can read Braille, grade 11/4, we will enter 
free of charge a Wee Wisdom subscription. 
The cost of these Braille copies is met largely 
by love offerings from those who in gratitude 
for the gift of eyesight desire to share their 
good with those who do not have it. 


Will you tell us of any blind boys or girls 
who would like to have Wee Wisdom, or of 
any school in your city where blind children 
are taught? To any of these children who 
want Wee Wisdom and can read Braille, 
grade 11/,, we want to send a subscription. 
You can help by sending us their names. 


Wee Wisdom 


917 TRACY AVENUE e 
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STORIES 


_ Gifts from across the Blue Water. . 
Estelle Urbahns 10 
The Sermon on the Mount 
Bula Hahn 14 


Alice Crowell Hoffman 3 
March Wind (song) 
Grace L. Hosmer 16 


Rockaby Time ...Marguerite Gode 31 
After Prayer 
Frances McKinnon Morton 31 
The Prayer of Faith 
Hannah More Kohaus 34 


ACTIVITIES 


A Gay Potholder Joanne Dee 17 
A Game for Saint Patrick's Day .. 


Alice Crowell Hoffman 21 


Little Colonel (cutouts) 


Dorothy Wagstaif 24 


March Time Is Muffin Time 


Jatta Taylor Keith 25 
....Lucille Morgan Ison 28° 


Dorothea J. Snow 29 
Indoor Gardening ... .Will Herman 30 


WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild .... 
Our Stamp Collectors 
Good Words Booster Club ........ 


Vor. XLII aA Character -huilding Magazine for Boys and Girls 


My Letter to You 


DEAR Boys AND GIRLS: 

In my mail this week is a letter from a little friend who says iat 
she is afraid of the dark. As I read her letter I thought of you and J v on. 
dered how many of you are afraid of something. Perhaps it is not the 
dark you are afraid of, but storms or hard lessons or meeting strangers, 
or reciting before classmates, or making mistakes. If one is afraic, it 
doesn’t make much difference what one is afraid of, his fear makes im 
unhappy. 

If we are to be the fine, fearless, happy, useful men and women 
that God wants us to be, we must overcome our fears, for fear keeps us 
from doing our best in the things we undertake. 

We can overcome fear by remembering that God is everywhere 
present, and that His love for us is even more tender than the love our 
father and mother have for us. If God is everywhere, then He is with 
us in the darkness and the storm just as surely as He is with us when 
the sun is shining. He is with us when we have hard lessons to learn, 
or recitations to make, or strangers to meet. 

If God were a man like Father or a woman like Mother, he could 
not always be with each one of us. Our Bible tells us that “God is 
spirit.” Spirit is like mind. We cannot see our mind, but we know we 
have one because we think with it, love with it; and act as it directs us. 
We cannot see God, but we know that He is with us for when we turn 
our mind toward His mind and ask for protection in the darkness or the 
storm, we lose all fear because God is in the darkness and He is greater 
than the storm. When we ask for help with lessons, we find them easier 
to learn and to recite because God’s mind knows.all things. When we 
know that God is with us, we find that strangers are kind to us because 
the same love that is in us is in them. In these: ways we know that God 
is with us, and we need have no fears. * % 

. With love, 
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By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Mx returning robins gay 
With some brave buds sprouting; 


Add some pussy willows gray 
Starting on their outing. 


Take a lot of melting snow, 
Stream banks overflowing, 

Some belated snowflakes that 
Don’t know where they’re going. 


Add a flock of wild geese too, 
V-shaped against the sky, 

And some jolly paper kites 
That soar away up high. 


Let a fussy gust of wind 
Mix them well together, 

And you'll have a March day with 
Hints of springtime weather. 


M. Hartwell! 
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By 
Adele Haberlein 


ATHLEEN and Timothy Malone stood 

reading one of the posters that had been 

tacked up all up and down the narrow streets 
of Galway. 

“I can’t try in the contest, Kathleen.” Timmy 
squared his shoulders proudly. “I’m much too 
big. A fellow’s almost a man when he’s four- 
teen. But you can try. See, it says any boy or 
girl under twelve years of age. You'll only be 
eleven in the fall.” 

Kathleen read slowly: 


A GRAND PRIZE 
to the boy or girl, under twelve, 
that writes the best 
essay about Saint Patrick 
To be read at the Saint Patrick’s Day 
celebration on the village green of Galway. 


“But I don’t know anything about Saint Pat- 
tick,” Kathleen said to Timmy, “and so how 
could I write about him?” 

Timmy shook his finger playfully at her. 

“I suppose you never heard as how he stood 
on the high hill in County Mayo and with one 
stroke of his big stick drove all the snakes out 
of Ireland? Don’t you believe that, Kathleen 
- Malone?” 

“Oh, yes, Timmy, and sure I’ve heard about 
the snakes, but that isn’t enough for an essay, 
no matter how hard I am believin’ it.” 

Like all Irish children Timmy and Kathleen 


Illustrations by 
Gedge Harmon 
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RAND PRIZE 


Malone had been taught the quaint folklore of 
their country. As long as Kathleen could re. 
member she had heard her mother and her 
Granny tell about the fairies, the “little people,” 
as they called them, and the pranks they some. 
times played on humans. Sometimes, it was said, 
the little people milked the goats so that there 
was no cream to put into the stone churn for 
butter, and often at night they tweaked the 
noses and ears of small boys and girls that stayed 
up too late. Kathleen even knew a place down 
under the ferns behind the goat lot where she 
believed the little people came on moonlight 
nights to dance and play, but she had never 
seen one. Nobody in Galway had ever really 
seen one of the little folk, but that did not keep 
them from believing in them. 

‘Father Doran can tell you about Saint Patrick, 
if you ask him, Kathleen,” Timmy said. “And 
the heavenly Father will help you write your 
essay. He always helped Saint Patrick when he 
was a boy. Mother says that while the good 
saint was tending his pigs over in Shemish he 
used to kneel in the sleet and snow and pray 
to the heavenly Father as much as a hundred 
times a day. That’s why he was able to do all 
the wonderful things he did.” 

Kathleen began to feel that she could do won- 
derful things too. What was to keep her from 
writing an essay and winning the grand prize’ 

But at home, no matter how hard she tried. 
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test celebration. Kathleen Malone.” 


T HOME down by the fern bed, 
she spread the big book open on 
her lap. How beautiful it was with its 
colored pictures, and how interesting 
to read! If only she could think of 
beautiful words like those in the book 
to write, she would be sure of winning 
the prize. 
Suddenly she picked up her pencil 
and paper. 

“Nobody will know that I copied my 
essay from a book,” she said to herself, 
her cheeks very red. Slowly and care- 
fully she began to copy a chapter from 
the book. She held the pencil gripped 
so tightly between her thumb and 
forefinger that they were aching long 


“Always my tears will hang about your throat to 
remind you to be honest and truthful.” 


she could not think where to begin or what to 
write. 

Maybe Father Doran would tell her about 
Saint Patrick, so she ran quickly through the 
winding old streets to the priest’s house. 

No one answered her knock, but Father 
Doran had told her always to make herself at 
home whether he was there or not, so she 
opened the door a wee crack to peer inside. 
Maybe he was asleep or maybe he had gone to 
the market down on the shore. She would just 
take a look around the library for some book 
about Saint Patrick. Yes, here was one right 
on the bottom bookshelf. Father Doran would 
not mind her borrowing it, she knew. She left 
a note on the table for him. 

“Dear Father, I have taken ‘Saint Patrick’ home 
with me. I will bring him back after the con- 
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before she came to the end. 

“It was on the 17th of March that 
the kind Saint Patrick died, and we 
have called that day Saint Patrick’s Day ever 
since.” 

She was nearly through copying now and the 
essay was a wonderful one. 

“All over Ireland the people loved him, but 
they could not agree as to where he should be 
buried, so they set a cart before the door of the 
very first church he built and they laid Saint 
Patrick’s body on the cart. There was no driver 
for the four white oxen that were yoked to the 
cart. They were turned loose to wander where 
they would. Up—up they went, high above the 
River Quoile and there on a smooth slope they 
stopped to rest and graze. There the people dug 
a grave and laid Saint Patrick to rest. And there 
it was as the years went by, that the town of 
Downpatrick grew and flourished.” 

The copying was finished. Kathleen lay back 
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on the soft moss to stretch her tired body and to 
rest her aching arms. Her eyelids closed. 

As she lay there she heard music, soft, low 
music, unlike any she had ever heard before. 
Peeping through her eyelashes she saw them— 
the fairies—the little people! 


GOLDEN throne stood in the middle of a 

tiny stage, and on it was seated a fairy 
queen. The floor of the stage was of solid silver 
instead of rough boards like the one that was 
being built on the village green for the Saint 
Patrick’s Day celebration next week. Instead of 
the gay green flags that were hung around to 
decorate the village stage, this fairy stage was 
draped with a tiny rainbow and the footlights 
were—Kathleen looked closer. Could she be- 
lieve her own eyes? The footlights were fireflies! 
A bumblebee was the bass drummer and crickets 
played the cymbals. It was truly a fairy orches- 
tra. The queen looked like a beautiful white 
butterfly as she waved her lovely wings back 
and forth, back and forth. 

When the music was over she raised her wand 
for silence and said: 

“I am happy that you have come, my people.” 

Kathleen looked for the people. Where were 
they? 

Then she noticed the shamrocks nodding in 
the breeze, and when she looked closer she saw 
that on each little shamrock leaf sat a fairy, 
swaying back and forth for all the world as if 
he were sitting in a wee, green rocking chair. 

“We dare not come out in daylight very 
often,” the queen continued, “but I have invited 
you today because my daughter, the fairy prin- 
cess, has written a poem and I cannot wait 
longer to hear it. 

“With the cool moss for a carpet beneath our 
feet and these huge bracken trees to hide us, we 
will be safe from the giants who live in the 
house yonder. 

“Come, little princess, we are ready.” 


A fairy, smaller than Kathleen had ever im- 
agined even a fairy could be, and much, much 
more beautiful, slipped down off of a sunbeam 
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to the silver stage below. Her long golden hair 


was held in place by a circlet of tiny stars, and 

her dress as it floated about her shone like a fi 

cobweb when the dew is on it in the early morn- 

ing. fi 
When the princess began to read Kathleen | 

looked at the queen. How proud and happy C 

she must be to have a daughter like this lovely te 

little creature. te 
But the queen was crying! 0 
At every word the princess read a tear rolled n 


down the queen’s smooth cheek and dropped 
into her white satin lap until a string of them 
lay there—a string of tear pearls on a golden 
chain. 

When the princess finished reading, she 
turned with a happy smile toward her mother, 
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but when she saw the queen’s sad face she ran 
across the silver stage and hid her face against 
her mother’s knee. 

“I did not write it,” she sobbed. “Oh, forgive 
me, Mother. I copied it from the Brown 
Gnome’s book.” 

“I know,” the queen answered, and Kathleen 
had never heard anything so sad as the sound 
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of her voice. “Often I have listened to those 
very words as the Brown Gnome read to me 
from his book.” 

She lifted the tear necklace from her lap and 
fitted it around her daughter’s neck. 

“I shall fasten this necklace with a clasp that 
can never be undone,” she said. “Always my 
tears will hang about your throat to remind you 
to be honest and truthful, and from this day 
on you shall be known to all fairies, far and 
near, as the Princess of Truth and Honor.” 
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Kathleen felt like crying too. 


“ ATHLEEN, Kathleen!” Her mother was 
calling from the house. She sat up 
straight and stiff. 
She rubbed her eyes and looked under the 
bracken leaves for the little people but she 
could see nothing now except moss and several 
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fireflies flitting about the fern bed. 

“Kathleen, come to supper. Your oaten stira- 
bout is getting cold and I must be letting the 
fire go out.” 

Kathleen sprang to her feet and ran toward 
the house. 

“Let the fire rest, Mither. I’ll eat my stirabout 
afterwhile, but now I must write my essay for 
the Saint Patrick’s Day celebration.” 

She laid the big book she had borrowed on 
the table as she went into the cottage. 

“Father Doran’s book did not help me much,” 
she thought. ‘But it wasn’t the book’s fault at 
all, at all. It was my own fault altogether for 
not going to the heavenly Father at once when 
I needed help with the essay.” 

Seated near a window of the little cottage, 
Kathleen folded her hands and prayed: 

“Dear Father, You helped good Saint Pat- 
rick.” She hesitated a long time, squeezing her 
eyes tight shut to hold back the tears. Then she 
prayed again slowly, ‘Please help me to write 
my own essay whether it is good enough to win 
the prize or not.” 

Strange how easily the words came after 
that! They seemed to slip right off the end of 
her pencil down on the clean white paper be- 
neath it. 

Twilight was creeping across the green hills 
outside, and lapwings circled above the trees 
by the time she had finished writing. 

The stirabout would be cold indeed, but she 
did not care. She read what she had written to 
her mother and to Timmy before she ate. 

Mrs. Malone wiped away a tear with one 
corner of her coarse apron as Kathleen finished 
reading, while Timmy clapped and said: 

“You'll be winning the prize sure, Kathleen!” 

Kathleen swallowed a lump in her throat. 

“It’s that simple I’m afraid it will not win any 
prize at all,” she said, remembering the beau- 
tiful way Father Doran’s book had read. “But 
maybe it will make somebody want to be more 
like the good Saint Patrick.” 

Early on the morning of March 17 a great 
crowd of people from (Please turn to page 31) 
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THE MONKEY 


By Donald Brown (51/4 years) 
New York City 


The little monkey eats coconuts 
and bananas in the treetops all 
day long. When the nighttime 
comes he scampers back to his 
home as fast as he can go, swing- 
ing by his tail and jumping all the 
way till he gets there. He curls 
up and goes to sleep until the next 
morning. He then goes to his coco- 
nuts and bananas as he always did 
and. always will do his whole life. 


JOHNNY’S LAMENT 


By Eileen Plymale (13 years) 
Friend, Nebr. 


I do so hate to wash my face, 
My neck and hands as well; 
And why they must be spick and 

span 
Is more than I can tell. 


It wastes the pretty-smelling soap 
And dirties towels too— 

I wish I could play all day 
As pups and kittens do! 


It’s wonderful I’m here at all 
And not quite washed away; 
‘Cause Mummy sometimes washes 

me 
Quite fourteen times a day. 


I know it’s very funny 
And difficult to explain, 

But every time I’m washed I seem 
To get quite black again. 
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NEW MEXICO 


_ By Phyllis Tengdin (13 years) 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Everywhere tourists come and go 
Excited; barter for prices low. 
Castanets and soft guitars 
Underneath the twinkling stars. 
Wonders, wonders near and far. 


Wonderful sunsets in the sky. 
Flocks of birds go flying by. 
Mission bells and rustic wells. 
Oleanders here and there 
"Tended by a lady fair. 


Heavens of azure gleam each day, 
Primitive settlements by the way, 
"Dobe walls with trims of blue, 

Binding old things with the new. 


Colorful blankets in a row, 

Beautiful pottery out for show, 

Dusky maids and brown-eyed 
babes, 

A flash of scarlet calico: 

All these make New Mexico. 


FROM MY WINDOW 


By Rosamonde Riddle (514 years) 
New York City 


Dark, black is the sky! 
With tall, tall houses, 

Very, very tall. 

I like as I go by 

To see the nice black sky, 
With the shadows I see pass 
As black as the sky. 


THE PAPOOSE 


By Carol Chisholm Leake 
(8 years) 
Asheville, N. C. 


The little papoose swings to and 
fro, swings to and fro; 

Its mother is singing soft and 
low, so soft and low. 

Singing of the birds and the clouds 
and the trees; 

Singing of butterflies, flowers, and 
bees. 


COTTON 


By Junior Lynn (9 years) 
Savanna, Illinois 
| am a little cotton seed, 


I’m planted in a row; 
The sun and rain come down on 


me, 
And that helps me to grow. 


At first I have white blossoms, 
And soon they turn to pink; 
But when the boll begins to form, 

They drop off quick as a wink. 


When I have grown big and tall, 

I'm picked and hauled to the 
in; 

Here I’m baled and taken to the 
mill, 

Where the weaving of cloth be- 
gins. 


And when the cloth is woven, 
Pretty garments I become; 

You'll find me in the shop, 
And there I know you'll stop. 
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THE GOLD RUSH 


By Alice Ann Conger (11 years) 
Loup City, Nebr. 


In the early spring of forty-eight— 

| cannot tell the very date— 

Two men were digging by a mill, 

These men were working with a 
will. 


When suddenly, “Oh, look!” they 
cried. 

Was it gold these men had spied? 

To Captain Sutter this mill be- 
longed, 

This land where people later 
thronged. 


To dig their fortune out of hills, 

This land of golden rocks and 
rills, 

Each bought a shovel and left his 
fields; 

For this new land had greater 
yields. 


Some went by land and some by 
sea, 

And from the Indians had to flee. 

Oxen and horses died on the way, 

But they pushed onward night and 
day. 


When the shiny ore was no more 
And all their backs were stiff and 


sore, 
They found real wealth in fields 
of grain 
With lots of sun and plenty of 
rain. 


They worked and planted, and lo 
and behold! 
Up came forever growing gold! 


THINGS I LIKE TO DO 


By June Fredley (5 years) 
Allison Park, Pa. 


I like to play my music, 

I like to sing my songs; 
I like to do everything; 

I like to be strong. 
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TREASURE 


By Dorothy Seiler (11 years) 
Rutherford, N. J. 


A color, a patch, 

Some stitches fine, 

All done by loving hands and 
kind. 

My grandmother made it long 
ago, 

The stitches are still as white as 
snow. 

The patches blue, brown, green, 
and red 

Are resting now upon my bed. 


My darling, lovely quilt so old 
I treasure more than I would gold. 


Editor's Note: Our guild judges had a 
difficult time selecting the best work 
this month, so much of it was good. 
Even if your poem or story was not pub- 
lished, we know that you will agree 
with our judges that the poems and 
stories printed are exceptionally good. 
Try again next month. Mail us your 
very best efforts, and remember -that 
seasonal pieces must reach us three or 
four months in advance of the date for 
which they are intended. Have one of 
your teachers or your mother or father 
send a note along with your work stat- 
ing that it is your own original compo- 
sition. We cannot use copied material. 

Because of the large amount of mail 
received each month we cannot return 
unused poems and stories. But each one 
is carefully read and considered. Neat- 
ness, originality of subject matter, and 
the writer's age are all taken into con- 
sideration by our judges. Mail your 
work to Wee Wisdom Magazine, 917 
Tracy. Kansas City, Mo. 


NIGHT WATCH 


By Seyhan N. Ege (6 years) 
New York City 


When I go to bed 

I love to watch the moon and 
stars— 

The big old moon called Father 
Moon, 

The little stars called baby stars— 

And hear the people passing by. 

But best of all I like to watch 

The moon and stars. 


SEEDS 


By Frank Buxton (7 years) 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


The lumber in the lumber yard 
Looks very strong indeed; 
But all this lumber once, you 
know, 
Was just a little seed. 


JUNGLE MOON 


By Lois Marie Downs (12 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Fast fades the moon in the jungle. 
One moment it hangs in the 
blue-velvet sky, 
All silvery, shiny, and bright— 
Oh! such a wonderful sight! 


Somewhere in the ferns a hyena 
howls 
His ugly song to the moon; 
And then a streak of pink shows in 
the east— 
And the moon will be gone 
soon. 


NIGHT 


By Ellen Jane Attebery (13 years) 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Across the meadow flitting 
Here and there a robin flies; 
And through the leafy branches 
Of the oaks the west wind 
sighs. 


For it is autumn, and the 
Trees send forth a final golden 
light 
As they bid good-by to evening, 
And whisper welcome to the 
night. 


The bluebird’s song has faded, 
The leaves have fallen to the 
sod, 
As nature rests in peaceful 
Sleep under the gentle watch 
of God. 
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‘By Estelle Urbahns 


TARP 


What the Story Told Last Month 


One wintry morning a little Japanese girl Gin Suzu, 
whose name in English means Silver Bell, received from 
the postman a letter from her brother in far-away America. 
The letter is for Silver Bell's mother, so taking off her 
clumsy straw snow boots, Silver Bell hurried to find her. 
Alas! Mother had gone to market. 

Silver Bell placed the letter on the house shrine for 
safekeeping and tried to be patient as she sat winding a 
ball of hemp. Some one entered the house but it was only 
Namiko, come to give Silver Bell another lesson in the art 
of embroidery. Silver Bell hid her disappointment as she 
took neat little stitches, saying over and over to herself, 
“patience and sweet temper.” Could she wait much longer 
to hear Big Brother's letter read? Then suddenly Mother 
was home again. 
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LVER Bell flew to the little house shrine. 
Now she was handing Honorable Mother 
the letter. Honorable Mother gazed at it, the 
while making happy, crooning sounds in her 
throat. Together with Baya they then went to 
the finest chamber in the house, where on a silk 
floor cushion near a glowing firebox sat a little 
white-haired woman. It was Honorable Grand- 
mother. She smiled lovingly in welcome. 
The three visitors made deep bows, then Hon- 
orable Mother handed the letter to the grand- 
mother, for that was considered the most cour- 
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ones at home. 


teous thing to do. After Honorable Grand- 
mother had looked at the letter, she gave it 
back to Silver Bell’s mother, saying, “Will you 
please read us the news from America, my 
daughter?” 

Lightly as a bird Silver Bell flew to a mat at 
her grandmother’s feet, while Honorable Mother 
and Baya seated themselves on floor cushions. 

Oh, happiness! After all the dull, tedious 
waiting they were at last to hear the glad news 
from far America! In a low voice Honorable 
Mother read: 

“Beloved and Honorable Mother: It is a long 
time since I last saw you. May good fortune 
attend your days and the days of all my dear 


“Honorable Uncle and I 


The letter was placed carefully on a low table 
so that Honorable Father might read it upon 
returning from his work. How good had been 
the news! And how happy Honorable Father 
would be to hear that the people of America 
were still kind and good to Big Brother! 

By now Silver Bell’s cheeks were flushed the 
color of pomegranate flowers, for she was think- 
ing of the box of gifts soon to come from across 
the blue water. 

“Honorable Grandmother,” asked the little 
girl in delight, “what 
are the fashionable 
things called ga- 
loshes? And what is 
a—muff ?” 


now have a shop on a busy 
street. Many people buy 
our silks, ivory, and china. 
Because every one is kind 
and good to us in this land 
of America we are very, 
very happy. 

“Over the blue water I am 
sending a box of gifts. 
There will be a bottle of 
scent for Baya, and hair 
ornaments for you and 
Honorable Grandmother. 
For Gin Suzu there will be 
very fashionable galoshes 
and a muff. Good-by to my 
dear ones. Masao Oku.” 


“I know not, my 
Gin Suzu. To us who 
have always lived in 
the remote village 
of Kotoko-by-the-Sea such 
things are only strange mys- 
teries. But these strange 
mysteries,” continued the 
little grandmother, “will 
no doubt be both beautiful 
and good, since Big Broth- 
er thinks it wise to send 
them.” 

On the following days 
whenever Jiro made his 
trip through the village, 
Silver Bell, wearing her 
clumsy straw boots, eagerly 
awaited him at the brush- 
wood fence. Each morning 


she would wistfully in- 
quire, “Is there a box from 
across the blue water for the House of Five 
Lanterns, good Jiro?” 


NE MORNING after a week of patient 
waiting, Jiro lifted a box from his pack. 

A little cry of joy escaped Silver Bell. How big 
the box was! Yet how light it seemed in her 
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arms! She bowed prettily to 
Jiro and thanked him, then 
hurried to the house. ‘‘Saa!” 
Within the magic square box 
lay her precious gifts! “Strange 
mysteries from across the blue 
water,’ Honorable Grand- 
mother had called them. What 
would they be like? 

“Hai-i!” Without warning 
the bulky straw boots had 
caused Silver Bell to trip and 
fall, but quickly she picked 
herself up and hurried on. 
Once again she struggled with 
the wet boot strings; then drop- 
ping her boots into the shoe- 
off place, she hurried to Hon- 
orable Grandmother’s room. 

With the little grand- 
mother’s permission Honorable 
Mother opened the box. Oh, 
happiness! There wrapped in 
a silk gift cloth were the hair 
ornaments! In another gay gift 
cloth was Baya’s fine bottle of 
scent. Silver Bell’s breath 
came quickly as _ she 
watched Honorable Mother 
take from the folds of a 
third gift cloth the fashion- 
able galoshes. Oh, it was 
easy to see that these 
“strange mysteries” were to 
be worn on little feet! How 
handsome were the buckles! 
How like fine lacquer 
shone the soles! While warm- 
looking as the glowing char- 
coal in Honorable Grand- 
mother’s firebox were the red 
linings! 

In a twinkling Silver Bell 
had thrust her mittened feet 
into the new overshoes. In an- 
other twinkling the gleaming 
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buckles were fastened. Quite 
forgetting that it was against 
Japanese custom to wear shoes 
in the house, Silver Bell 
marched up and down in her 
fine new galoshes. How snug 
and warm they felt! ‘“Saa!” 
cried Silver Bell in soft glee. 
“No longer shall I need to 
wear those clumsy straw 
boots!” 

From the folds of a red-silk 
gift cloth came the muff. 
Quite naturally Silver Bell’s 
hands slid into its soft open- 
ings. ‘Saa!” she exclaimed 
again. ‘““When the wind blows 
down from Holy Mountain, no 
longer will my hands be cold!” 

Silver Bell loved the gifts 
for themselves, but she loved 
them more because they had 
come from that far America 


whose people had been kind 
to Big Brother. 

Wrapped in her padded 
coat, the little girl was soon 
marching happily along the 
village lane. How freely and 


securely she could step in these 
new foot coverings! And how 
warm were her hands! 

At a turn in the lane she met 
Sandro, the bean-cake peddler. 
He stared in astonishment. 
“What are those fine things 
you have on your feet, Gin 
Suzu?” asked he. “And what 
is that woolly white ball in 
which you have hidden your 
hands? In all my days I have 
never seen the equal in the 
entire village of Kotoko-by- 
the-Sea!”” 

“They are gifts from the land 
of kind people across the blue 
water, good Sandro,” ex- 
plained Silver Bell, “but their 
strange names I cannot remem- 
ber.” 

Now coming down the little 
lane in clumsy straw boots 
were Bobo, Saki San, Wambo, 
and Gengi—the boys and girls 
with whom Silver Bell played 

each day. Eyes wide with 
wonder, they crowded 
about her. ‘““What are those 
beautiful things you are 
wearing on your feet?” 
asked Saki San, pointing to 
the galoshes. “And what is 
this lovely, white softness 
in which you have hidden 
your hands?” With gentle, 
curious fingers, she touched 
the muff. 

“They are gifts from the land 
of kind people across the blue 
water,” explained Silver Bell, 
her eyes ashine, “but the names 
of the gifts are so strange that 
I have forgotten them.” 


And so the people of the vil- 
(Please turn to page 17) 
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__ OUR 
STAMP COLLECTORS 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


LONG time ago, before the time of written history, some early man 

probably built his fire against a rocky cliff specked with hard, shiny 
flakes. When the fire grew hot, the shiny flakes melted and ran together. 
Later when raking over the cold ashes, the man found there a hard, 
shiny, brittle substance—the first metal to be taken from the earth. 

Thus it may have been that primitive man first discovered the 
wealth that lies beneath the surface of the earth. At any rate for thou- 
sands of years since that time he has been constantly seeking to extract 
the treasures that lie in the ground. Iron, coal, gold, silver, oil, diamonds 
—the very names recall to mind stories we have read of dangerous 
journeys, daring deeds, and even wars that men have fought because 
of them. 


Because wealth from beneath the ground is so important in world 
affairs, it finds a place of honor on stamps from many countries. As an 
example take the 114-pence adhesive from the Union of South Africa. 
Its picture of a gold mine is highly appropriate, for South Africa pro- 
duces over one half of all the world’s gold. 

No doubt you have read about the gold rush to Alaska and the rush 
of the forty-niners to California. Well, South Africa had not only a 
gold rush but a diamond rush as well. The diamond rush started when 
a visitor on a ranch recognized as diamonds the pretty, shining pebbles 


that the rancher’s children were having such fun playing with. Indeed 
gold and diamonds were very important in putting South Africa “on the 
map,” and it is surprising that gold is the only one of its resources that 
is honored by a stamp. 


Many of Great Britain’s scattered possessions are important be- 
cause of their underground riches. The 114-pence stamp from Nigeria 
shows a tin dredger at work. We speak lightly of “tin” cans, but tin is 
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really a valuable as well as a use- 
ful metal. Tin cans are actually 
made of steel and coated with a 
thin layer of tin to keep the food 
from touching the steel. The cans 
would be far too costly if made 
entirely of tin. 

This metal is found in only a 
few places, so it is no wonder that 
Nigeria uses a stamp to tell proud- 
ly about its tin. Judging by the 
stamp, the miners here find it 
easier to dredge the tin out of the 
mud on the river bottom than to 
dig it out of the solid ground. 

Not content with telling us 
about one of its mineral treasures, 
the Colombian Republic, one of 
our South American neighbors, 
issued a whole set of stamps called 
the “Wealth of Colombia” issue. 
Among the pictures were a gold 
mine, a platinum mine, an emer- 
ald mine, and the oil wells you 
see on the adhesive we picture 


Oil that flows from the earth 
is often called “black gold,” 
which is a good name for it. Actu- 
ally the oil that is taken out of 
the ground each year is worth 
more than twice as much as the 
gold that is mined. 

Although the figures in our ge- 
ography books may tell how many 
barrels of oil a certain country 
produces, they do not tell the ex- 
citing and unusual story of oil. 
That story was begun about fifty 
years ago by the men who dipped 
up for their lamps the “rock oil” 
that seeped out of the ground, 
and the story is carried forward 
today by the engineers who drill 
wells like those pictured on the 
stamp. These drills often go down 
as far as two miles below the 
surface to bring up the petroleum 
that runs our automobiles and oils 
our machinery. 

Oil men will tell you of oil 
rushes—just like gold rushes; 
they know of people who have 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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The Sermon the Mount 


By Bula Hahn 


ESUS went about the countryside teaching 
people the ways of God the Father and tell- 
ing of the love that the Father has for them, 
His children. Jesus healed the sick; made the 
lame walk and the blind see. Great crowds 
gathered wherever He went. People who were 
bowed with grief, people without hope, and 
people following in wicked ways came to hear 
Him. 

Out of the great throng of people who lis- 
tened to Jesus there were some who had left 
their work to follow Him. They wanted to be 
near Him, to help Him, and to hear more of His 
wonderful message. These men were called fol- 
lowers or disciples. When Jesus began to teach 
He talked at first in the synagogues, but soon 
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the crowds became so great that no synagogue 
was large enough. So He talked out in the open 
places. 

One day when Jesus was going from Caper- 
naum to the seaside followed by a great crowd 
of people, He passed a taxgatherer on the way. 
This taxgatherer was seated at a table taking 
money from the people as they came to pay their 
taxes. Oftentimes these taxgatherers took more 
money than was just. They were selfish and 
cruel and robbed the people. Because of this 
all taxgatherers were hated. 

This taxgatherer, whose name was Matthew, 
looked up as Jesus stopped near his table. Jesus 
talked with him awhile and saw that he was 
an able and goodhearted man. A short while 
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later, when Jesus started on His way again, He 
turned to Matthew and said, “Follow me.” 

Matthew left his table and followed Jesus. 
He did not say, “Wait until I finish the work 
that I am doing.” He got up immediately and 
followed with the other disciples. By that one 
act he showed that he believed Jesus to be the 
Son of God. He proved also that Jesus had read 
his heart aright and that he was a good and 
brave man. 

The people wondered when they saw one 
of the hated taxgatherers walking with the dis- 
ciples. But Jesus knew that there were good 
men to be found in all walks of life. He told 
them that he came to call all men who wish 
to be made better. Jesus knew that Matthew 
was well educated and that he could be a great 
help in the spreading of God’s word. 


NE evening Jesus went up on a mountain- 

side near Capernaum. Together with the 

disciples a crowd of people followed after Him. 

But Jesus wanted to be alone to pray to God, 

His Father, so He went farther up the mountain. 
All night Jesus prayed, but 
when He returned next 


different from that which the people had heard 
before was that Jesus taught love and happiness. 
Others taught punishment. Jesus said that God 
was a God of love and that He wanted His 
children to be blessed. To be blessed is to be 
happy. He also taught that happiness does not 
depend on possessions of wealth or lands but 
rather on right living. So on the mount that 
day He told them which people were blessed in 
God’s sight: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth. 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of God. 
Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for 


morning He found the 
multitude still waiting. 
Before Jesus began teach- 
ing the people He chose 
as His disciples twelve men 
whom He thought best 
suited to go with Him on 
His journeys and help Him 
teach others. The new dis- 
ciple Matthew, the tax- 
gatherer, was one of the 
chosen men. From that time 
on the disciples were known as “the Twelve.” 
As Jesus called them by name that day they left 
the crowd and went to stand beside Him there on 
the mount, while the people stood down in front. 
In those days when a teacher sat down it was 
the signal that he was about to begin his talk. 
So Jesus sat down, and the crowd became quiet. 
One of the things that made Jesus’ teaching so 


righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men 
shall reproach you, and per- 
secute you, and say all man- 
ner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake.” 

“Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad,” Jesus told them, 
“for great is your reward 
in heaven.” Still the people 
did not go home. They stayed and asked Jesus 
many, many questions, and out of the goodness 
of His heart He answered them with divine 
wisdom. 

The Sermon on the Mount is thought to be 
the greatest of all Jesus’ sermons. It was much 
longer than any other, and it was the first time 
He had taught the people with His twelve dis- 
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ciples sitting beside Him while He 
talked. Part of the sermon was ad- 
dressed to the people, part to His 
disciples. To the people He said, 
“Love one another, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for 
them who despitefully use you.” 
To His disciples He said: “Ye are 
the light of the world. .. . let your 
light shine before men; that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Then Matthew, the former tax- 
gatherer, showed what a faithful 
friend of the Master’s he had be- 
come. For it was Matthew, the 
educated man, who wrote down 
Jesus’ wonderful message. People 
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who could read and write were 
few in those days. So while the 
great crowd listened and pondered 
the things that Jesus said, Mat- 
thew wrote them down. Today we 
can read the message that Jesus 
gave to the people there on the 
mount in the first book of the 
New Testament, the book that 
bears Matthew’s name. 

The multitude stayed for hours 
and hours listening to Jesus tell 
of God’s mercy, love, and good- 
ness. Jesus ended His sermon by 
teaching the people how to pray: 

“After this manner therefore 
pray ye: Our Father who art in 
heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 


done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we 
also have forgiven our debtors. 
And bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one 
.. . For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, forever. 


Amen.” 
a 


Table Blessing 
By Margaret Wooten 


Dear Lord, I’m thankful for each 
day, 

Its hours to love and hours to play. 

I thank Thee for all comforts sent; 

Since Thou art near, I am content. 
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Gifts from across 
the Blue Water 


(Continued from page 12) 


lage of Kotoko-by-the-Sea came 
to call the fine galoshes and muff 
“those strange, beautiful gifts 
from the land of kind people.” 
Nursemaids made up wondrous 
stories about them, which they 
told to sleepy children. Some 
of these stories were carried by 
wandering singers across the 
mountain and into the next prov- 
ince. Perhaps in time they will be- 
come a legend to be told again 
and again over the teacups in far 
Japan. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 6 


The winds of March may howl 
and blow, 

But God’s love keeps me safe, 
I know. 


For the week of March 13 


This is my happy thought today: 
God walks beside me all the way. 


For the week of March 20 


Should wrong thoughts try to 
linger here, 

I'll bless them—and they’ll 
disappear. 


For the week of March 27 


Within, without, the sun shines 
bright, 
And all my paths are full of light. 


A Gay Potholder 


By Joanne Dee 


bbw little bird potholder is made from scraps of cotton felt that can 
be purchased from the dime store. By using red felt for the body, 
with black felt for the wings and tail, you have a fine scarlet tanager. 


First cut out two circles 5 inches across. Whip the two circles to- 
gether with thread of the same color as the felt, so the stitches will 
hardly show. Next trace the patterns in the magazine onto cardboard 
and cut them out. Then pin each pattern either to the red or the black 
felt and trace around each piece with pencil or chalk. Then cut out the 
felt pieces. 

Fold the head, wings, and tail pieces through the middle along the 
dotted line. Place the wings over the 5-inch circle, which has been folded 
in half (A), and stitch together along the dotted line on the wings, as 
in B. Fold the tail over the circle and stitch it, as in C. Place the head at 
the top and stitch it on. See D. (Please turn to page 34) 
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AN CRANDALL was a 

coward. He had known it 
ever since he stepped off the stage 
at Deer Lick. The boys at Deer 
Lick School knew it too. Dan 
felt their scorn the more keenly 
because he was not used to it. At 
home in Power City Dan had 
been well liked. No one in school 


had had more friends than Dan 
Crandall. 

On the train coming West to spend the 
spring months with his cousin, Dan had read a 
stack of books about the Western mountains. 
The books were filled with stories of wild ani- 
mals. The more Dan read the more he trembled. 
By the time he arrived in Deer Lick he imagined 
a grizzly bear hiding behind every sequoia tree 
and a dozen wildcats waiting to spring from 
every limb. His terror increased at his cousin’s 
first words. 

“Hello, Dan!” Joe said heartily. “You're just 
in time for the spring hike. It’s a good chance 
to get acquainted with the fellows from school.” 
They climbed into a car. 

“Are we likely to meet any wild animals?” 
Dan asked. He looked anxiously at the wooded 
hills as the road narrowed into a one-track trail. 

“Sure,” Joe chuckled. “All you want. Deer 
and bear and——” 

“Bear!” Dan was startled. “I thought bears 
slept all winter.” 

“Sure they do,” agreed Joe, “but the snow is 
melting now. We'll see them today.” 

“Oh!” Dan hated to be so jumpy. He could 
feel Joe watching him. ““Did—did you ever see 
a bear? Up close, I mean.” 

“Of course.” Joe was sizing up his cousin. 
“Place I go to gather wild berries usually has 
a few bears there getting berries too. Near 
enough to watch them anyway.” 

“You mean—they didn’t know you 
were there?” 

“Maybe. I didn’t know. Bears are so 
crazy about berries they never bother 
about me.” 

Dan felt sure Joe must be fooling 
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him. The bears he 
had read about did 
not act that way. 
They were fierce 
and terrible. 
“Don’t bears ever 
attack people?” 
“Yes, if they’re 
cornered, or if you 
disturb their cubs.” 
Dan felt a bit 
better after that. 
He changed into 
hiking clothes in 
the room he shared 
with Joe. The 
knotty pine-board 
walls seemed 
somewhat insecure 
to him, but they 
were better than 
the open hillside. 
“Come on, Dan,” 
called Joe. “Here’s 
the gang ready to 


start. We have lunch, camera, and everything.” 

Dan went out slowly. 

“We're hiking to Jake’s Falls,” Joe continued. 
“Jake was one of our early settlers. They named 
the falls for him way back in ’87.” 

The boys of Deer Lick School were 
not so kind as Joe. They had not hiked 
a mile before they discovered Dan’s 
fearful curiosity about wild animals. 
Each outdid the other in telling tales 
of lonely miners meeting bears on the 
trail at night; tales of mountain lions 
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lick. He did not even wonder at 
the holes the deer had made, some 
of them deep enough to hide Dan 
if he stood upright in them. He 
had plenty to do watching every 
moving shadow. His whole body 
trembled at the sounds of the 
forest as night dropped down. 

“We'll soon be home,” Joe said 
encouragingly. “We went the 
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told hf. “I’m just scared stiff when I think 
‘an preg’m not, but if I ever meet one——” 


springing upon un- long way around, but our cabin is just over the 
suspecting riders hill.” 

as they passed be- Dan nodded. He was too miserable to speak. 
neath trees. Dan’s _—‘ At that moment something shoved him violently 
hair almost stood from behind. Dan yelled. His knees gave under 


on end as their him as he pitched forward on the sloping 
stories grew more _— ground. He saw a shadowy form above him— 


and more dread- an animal—and was conscious of horns and a 
— ful. soft nose poking at his pockets. 
“An’ the worst “Old Nosey!” laughed Joe. “Look, Dan, she 
animal we have — wants that candy in your pocket.” 
hereabouts is the Dan rose shakily to face the bunch of laugh- 


sidehill dodger,” ing boys. His face was pale in the beam of Joe’s 
drawled Sam. “Has flashlight. 

legs shorter on one “Meet Nosey, the white-tailed deer,” Joe went 
side so he has to __ on gaily to cover Dan’s embarrassment. “She’s 
go round and sort of a pet around Deer Lick. Not very polite 


round a hill ’stead knocking you down, but when Nosey smells 
of up an’ down.” sugar she forgets her manners.” 
They all “She—she’s sort of sudden, isn’t she?’’ Dan 
whooped at the ex- managed a sickly grin. 
pression on Dan’s The fellows quit laughing, but Dan knew 
face. what they were thinking. He felt wretched. 
felt powerless to move. “Lay off, gang,” 
Joe protested. IS UNCLE did not help matters. ‘“Won- 
z,” “Can’t you see he’s new here? Give him a der if you boys could take care of that 
chance.” garbage hole before you turn in?” he asked. 
od. But as the afternoon wore on even Joe began _—‘“I see the bears have been at it, digging every- 
ed _ to despair of Dan. They had seen the falls and — thing up. Time to put out scraps for them 
| had come back as far as the deer lick, a steep | again. Give the squirrels some competition.” 
re bank perhaps fifteen feet high where Bears! Dan swallowed hard. His 
ed deer had licked great holes in the | lips felt dry. 
1's earth. “You go on to bed,” Joe told him. 
ls. “For the salt in it,” Joe explained to “You've had enough for one day.” 
les Dan. “They need salt in their diet and Dan insisted on going out with him 
he that’s how they get some of it.” and doing his share, even though his 
ns Dan was not looking at the deer knees shook and his heart thumped 
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beneath his coat. An owl’s hoot 
made him jump. A scurrying wood 
mouse struck terror to his soul. In 
bed at last, he lay awake for hours 
listening; then fell asleep to 
dream of grizzlies nosing in his 
pockets. 

Deer Lick School was quite dif- 
ferent from Power City School. 
Dan felt strange and ill at ease in 
the hollowed-log seats of the one- 
room cabin. The first lunch period 
he was told to throw his lunch 
scraps on a certain spot back of 
the school. 

“For the animals,” the teacher 
explained. “They keep things 
cleaned up, I tell you!” 

Dan dared not ask if bears were 
included among those animals. 

Over the teacher’s desk hung a 
large portrait of Daniel Boone in 
coonskin cap and hunter’s coat. 
Dan spent a good deal of his time 
looking at it. He wished that he 
could be like Daniel Boone, 
who was not afraid of any- 
thing. The teacher read them 


conclude the program. I thought 
you might be Daniel since in a 
way you are his namesake.” 

Dan knew a moment of panic. 
He could refuse to be in the play 
and be labeled a poor sport. He 
could be in the play as Daniel 
Boone and be the butt of school 
teasing for all the years to come. 
Either way trouble loomed. He 
chose the courageous path. 

“TIL try to be Daniel,” he said. 

Joe shot an approving glance 
in his direction. “Good for you,” 
his smile meant. 

The play rehearsals were agony 
to Dan. The fellows were openly 
out to plague him now. It was 
hard to smile or dismiss with a 
shrug their everlasting, “Hi, Dan- 
iel Boone! Here comes Old Nosey, 
Dan’l. Better run.” 

Some days Dan thought he 
would give up the part in the 
play. Joe was quick at learning 


“Good old Dan’‘l Boone!” they praised him 


stories of other American 
pioneers. Dan listened ear- 
nestly. He wanted to be like 
them. 

“It’s bears,” Dan told him- 
self. “I’m just scared stiff 
when I think about bears. I 
can pretend I’m not, but if I 
ever meet one——”’ 

“Dan!” The teacher had 
called his name several times. 
“Dan! Are you dreaming 
again?” 

“Tm sorry!” Dan’s face was 
red. 

“You were looking at our 
portrait of Daniel Boone. 
I've noticed for some time 
how strikingly you resemble 
his picture.” She paused in 
surprise at the shout of 
laughter from the class. As it 
stopped she went on. “Our 
spring festival is almost here. 
We intend to give a little 


play about Daniel Boone to 
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lines. He could do it. What dif- 
ference did it make if Dan did 
look like Daniel Boone? Just a 
teacher’s notion. But down in his 
heart Dan liked to think that he 
might have been named for the 
fearless woodsman. It quieted his 
fear in the black night to pretend 
that he was Daniel Boone. He 
began almost to believe that some- 
how he was a descendant of that 
intrepid pioneer. 


HE DAY of the festival 
brought visitors from miles 
around. schoolyard was 
crowded early in the afternoon 
with mountain people. They sat 
in the warm spring sun on the 
long benches prepared for them 
by the students. The program was 
to be given in the natural amphi- 
theater in front of the school, 
where the hill sloped down 
toward the creek. Dan watched 
the honest pioneer faces 
from his post at the window. 
Joe pointed out the most 
famous ones. 

“There’s old Martin Sum- 
mers who built the first post 
office. And Jane Dart, the 
first woman settler. And 
look! there’s Jake himself, 
the one for whom the falls 
were named!” 

“Stay out of sight, Dan,” 
the teacher warned him. 
“Your costume is one of our 
big surprises. Don’t let them 
see you till the play begins.” 

Speeches came first. Dan 
was too restless to stay with 
the group crowded behind 
the schoolroom windows. 
He wandered toward the 
back of the room. There in 
the little storeroom were the 
piles of sandwiches, bowls 
of salad, frosted cakes, and 
freezers of homemade ice 
cream. Dan wondered if he 
would feel like eating again 
after the play was over. Just 
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now he felt as if he had dropped 
forty stories in a swift elevator. 

He opened the door into the 
storeroom and closed it quietly 
behind him. As he turned toward 
the tables he had a feeling of 
being watched by some one— 
something. A sudden snort sent a 
chill down his back. Then Dan 
saw it! Standing between him and 
the open outside door was a huge 
bear! 

Dan froze in his shoes. He felt 
powerless to move. The bear too 
seemed rooted to the spot. 

“Uh!” grunted the bear. 

Dan’s mind recovered from the 
first blur of fear. Bears liked 
sweets, Joe had told him. This 
bear was after the festival re- 
freshments! He would demolish 
that row of frosted cakes .with 
one sweep of his heavy paw. 

The bear was puzzled. He had 
not expected to find any one in 
his path. There were those tables 
loaded with good things—but 
here also was a human being. He 
stood uncertainly snuffling and 
grunting. 

Dan dared not move. He tried 
to think clearly. If he ran to tell 
the others, the bear would ruin 
the refreshments long before he 
could get back. He could only 
stand quite still and hope that 
some one would come before the 
bear grew angry. 

Perspiration rolled down Dan’s 
face under his coonskin cap. In 
his play costume he must have 
presented an odd appearance to 
the bear. 

The bear dropped on all fours. 
He moved his head from side to 
side grunting hungrily. Dan could 
see his small eyes glaring at him. 
Oh, why did not some one come? 
They were all listening to the 
speeches. 

The bear was moving. He was 
coming toward the tables. Dan 
was too scared to run. He could 
not even yell. His throat felt stiff 
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A Game for Saint Patrick’s Day 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


inn a circle on a piece of plain paper by marking around a din- 
ner plate that has been turned upside down. Draw three straight 
lines from the center to the edge of the circle, dividing it into three 
equal parts. In one part draw or paste a shamrock, in another a picture 
of a pig, and in the third a green paper hat. After each article write the 
number of letters in its name thus: shamrock 8, pig 3, hat 3. Place the 
circle on a table. 

To play the game divide the players into two sides and have them 
stand around the table. Each player in turn closes his eyes and, with a 
pencil in his hand, moves it in a circle above the paper finally bringing it 
down till the point touches one of the three sections. He scores the 
number written in that section. If he does not land within one of the 
sections, he takes another turn. A scorekeeper marks down the numbers 
for each side. When all have had a turn, each side adds the scores of its 


members. The side having the highest score is the winner. 


and queer. He had to do some- 
thing. He could not let that bear 
steal all the food! What would 
Daniel Boone have done? 
Almost before he realized it 
Dan had started toward the bear 


waving his arms and yelling, “Go 


away! Go away! Yi! Whoosh!” 

The startled bear stopped, 
grunted in astonishment, then 
hastily turned and lumbered out 
through the open door. But Dan 
was not satisfied. He ran after the 
bear. 

Dan did not know that the 
teacher was just announcing the 
play. He was busy chasing that 
bear. Up over a hummock they 


went and down into the hollow. 
Suddenly the bear skidded to a 
stop. At the same moment they 
both saw the audience seated in 
the hollow. 
“A play entitled, ‘Daniel Boone, 
Pioneer,” the teacher was saying. 
There was no time to turn back 
now. The bear knew it too. With 
a snort the creature lumbered 
across the top of the hill in full 
view of the audience and escaped 
to the trees beyond. After him in 
hot pursuit went Dan yelling like 
a Comanche. 
“Hooray!” Old Jake shouted. 
“Good work, Dan’l!” 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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bw CHEERFULNESS ELF leaned out of our fourth-story office 
window and took a deep breath of frosty March air. 

“Look,” he called to me, “there is a flock of wild geese flying north.” 

I looked, and sure enough, there they were—a V-shaped wedge 
black against the murky city sky! 

“I wonder how they know where they are going,” I said. 

“Instinct tells them,” replied the Cheerfulness Elf. “They have the 
pattern of their journey all wound up inside them much like a ball of 
string.” 

“We too have something within us to guide us on our life journeys,” 
| ventured. “If the geese flew north when they should fly south they 
would freeze. But since they go north and south with the seasons, they 
are comfortable and happy. If we act cross and ugly, we are unhappy; 
but if we are kind and loving, we feel comfortable and happy. But we 
do not have to rely upon instinct as the birds do. God-Mind in us tells 
us what is right and what is wrong.” 

“You are right,” the Cheerfulness Elf smiled. 

“Boosters should have an especially easy time when it comes to know- 
ing which way to take,” I mused. “No one can go far wrong when he 
uses the Good Words Booster pledge as a guidepost.”’ 

“Yes,” the Cheerfulness Elf replied, “the Booster pledge is a great 
help, that is true; but if we did not have the wisdom of the Christ within 
us to guide us, the pledge would do us little good.” 

“And when we obey this inner wisdom we are guided to do right 
just as surely as the birds are guided from north to south,” I replied. 

“Right you are,” the Cheerfulness Elf agreed. 


The purpose of the Good _ their requests are called to the at- 


Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. There are no club dues. If 
you wish to become a Booster 
write to the secretary, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Boosters who wish help with 
some problem may also write to 
the secretary. If they desire help 
through prayer, she will see that 


22 March 


tention of Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at Unity 
School that prays for those who 
request help.) 

& 


We cannot remain ill when we 
put our full trust in God, know- 
ing that He is our health. Ernest 
had faith in God and he was 
healed. 


Dear Secretary: I hope all the Good 
Words Booster Club members are fine. 
I am fine too. I got a bad cold, but | 
prayed to God to make me well, and 
I am feeling much better today. 

My cousins are visiting me today, 
and we are having lots of fun together. 
Best wishes to the Booster members. 
—Ernest L. Willey. 


Martha Lou has made pen pals 
her hobby. Perhaps her maps may 
offer a suggestion that will help 
you keep track of your own pen 
pals in different cities, states, and 
countries. 

Dear Secretary: I want to tell you 
about my pen-pal maps. I have some 
maps on my wall, and for each pen pal 
I have a colored pin to mark his city. 
I do wish you could see all my maps. 
I have five: one each of America, 
Africa, Alaska, Hawaii, and Germany. 
Right now I have sixty-two pen pals, 
and I think every one of them is just 
swell. I love to write letters, and I ho 
I keep getting more pen pals all the 
time. 

I think the Booster Club is the best 
club I know of. It is the kind of club 
that all boys and girls want to be in. 
It has a good purpose, one that we are 
all proud to work for. I am so happy 
that I can be a member and let others 
know of the friends and fun the Boost- 
er Club brings to me. I am sure that 
there are many others who feel the 
same way as I do. 

When I am at school and get “in 
Dutch,” I always say The Prayer of 
Faith, and it helps me a lot.—Martha 
Lou Rice. 


One of the things that brings 
the most happiness in life is help- 
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ing others. Perhaps we can best 
help others by helping them to 
help themselves. Tom did so when 
he taught his sister how to use 
The Prayer of Faith to make her- 
self well. 

Dear Secretary: 1 just received my 
beautiful membership card. I will try 
very hard to keep the rules. If I fail 
sometimes, I will try again. 

My little sister was sick and I told 
her to say, “God is my health, I can’t 
be sick.”” She said it, and tonight she 
is all right. When I get scared I say, 
“God is my all, I know no fear,” and 
right away I am not scared at all. 
—Tom Cooper. 


Daphne's letter brings to our 
blustery March climate the warmth 
and charm of a land where the 
“sun shines all year round.” We 
are not envious of her garden, 
however, for soon our own gar- 
dens will be filled with daffodils, 
tulips, and irises. 

Dear Secretary: I am living in Ja- 
maica where the sun shines all the year 
round; so of course I play in the gar- 
den till the sun goes down. 

I am trying my best to keep the 
pledge. Any time I feel like saying a 
tude or unkind word I remember that 
I am a Booster, and that Boosters do 
not say rude or unkind words. I have 
quite a temper, but I am trying to 
control it. 

We shall start our school exams on 
Monday. I like school very much. I 
go to a private school, and I am get- 
ting on nicely in my lessons. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every day, and | 
know it by heart. Love to all the Boost- 


ers everywhere.—Daphne 


Dignum 
(Jamaica) . 


When our friends and family 
begin to comment on the fact that 
we have changed for the better, 
we can be sure that we are succeed- 
ing in keeping our Booster pledge. 
Lena has had this joyous experi- 
ence. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been saying 
The Prayer of Faith regularly, for it 
helps me in everything I do. I have 
kept my pledge very well, but every 
once in a while I start to say something 
that a good Booster should not say. 
Then I think of the Cheerfulness Elf 
and change my tone. Mother says I am 
a lot nicer girl since I joined the club. 
I used to be awfully bad about quar- 
reling, but even my girl friends say 
that they can see a change in me. 
—Lena Etta Thompson. 


It will not be long before these 
brisk March winds will blow April 
with its sudden showers and smil- 
ing blue skies right into our arms. 
We always look forward to the 
coming of April with all its beau- 
ties of flowers, new grass, and 
budding trees. Spring is truly an 
enchanted time, because every day 
somehow seems lovelier than the 
one before. We have not long to 
wait for its arrival, but in the 
meantime let us enjoy every day 
as it comes. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“In Easter gardens 
Cool and dim, 
I like to walk and talk 
With Him.” 


new 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 

Jean Scroggi (9 years), 52 Flatt 
Ave., Hamilton, Ont., Canada; Phyllis 
Knox (14), Coburn Ave., Presque 
Isle, Maine; Blanche Skeen, Chebanse, 
Ill.; Ghernot Knox (15), Coburn 
Ave., Presque Isle, Maine; Virginia 
Ruth Ward, Le Roy, Kans.; Patricia 
Ann Kelley, Kennard, Nebr.; Helen 
Kennedy (13), Stettler, Alta. Can- 
ada; Roberta Redhead (9), Grayling, 
Mich.; Bessie Wakeley (11), Star 
Route 1, Grayling, Mich.; Helen 
Porter, Camp Alice, Sumter, S. C.; 
Aileen Kennon (14), Virginia Ken- 
non (12), 918 North Noland, In- 
dependence, Mo.; Ruby Stone (13), 
1026 N. Osage, Independence, Mo.; 
Mildred Alice White, 122 W. Sec- 
ond St., San Angelo, Tex.; Helen 
Jean Stroman, 219 Cottonwood, San 
Angelo, Tex.; Susan Trustenitzer, 22 
Phelps Rd., Manchester, Conn.; Bruce 
Bourne, 8101 S. Sangamon St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Alma Miller (14), Mary 
Miller (10), 209 Elysian St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Irene Cupida (9), Violet 
Cupida (12), 7th St., Box 165, New 
Kensington, Pa.; Eugene Cannady, 
Pine Crest Sanatorium, Oshtemo. 
Mich.; Ruth Capelovitch (12), 5178 
Decarie Blvd., Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada; Janet Thomas (11), 707 Bay- 
ridge Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Verna 
Bongard, Excelsior, Minn.; Corinne 
Jeanne Cederna, Box 642, Stambaugh. 
Mich.; Stella Bailey (15), Bonnie 
Bailey (14), 531 North H St., Liv- 
ingston, Mont.; Anna Staples (10). 
Newcastle, Ont., Canada; Helen Pos- 
nick (13), 520 North K St., Livings- 
ton, Mont.; Dorothy Dines (13), Rte. 
2, Box 365, Belfair, Wash.; Susie 
Jones (12), 717 Defoe St., Missoula. 
Mont.; Apolonia Lia Lamco (15), 
Box 110, Cebu Cebu, Philippines; 
Maxine Lambrecht (11), Pierce, 
Nebr.; Charlotte Colledge (11), 201 
Lea St., Munhall, Pa.; Marjorie 
Dodge, 20960 Westwood Ave., Rocky 
River, Ohio; Marilyn Jean Walker 
(12), 511 S. 55th, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Denise Archambeault (13), 89 St. 
Peter St., St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada; 
Stephanie Wahlers, 109 Oakview 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Jean Harron, 
Broomes Island, Md.; Arlene Morse 
(13), 88 South St., Plymouth, Mass. 
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Miss Dorothy Wagstaff 
presents in cutouts 
the characters of 


“The Little Colonel” 
by 


Annie Fellows Johnston 


with permission of L. C. Page & Company 
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March Time Is Muttfin Time 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


ET’S celebrate March 17 by serving graham, bran, or other dark-flour 

muffins, along with baked potatoes and the other traditional Saint 

Patrick’s Day foods. Later, at Easter time, arrange two strips of frosting 
across the top of plain muffins and you have hot cross buns. 


Plain Muffins 
2 cupfuls flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
14 teaspoonful salt 
L egg 
1 cupful milk 
3 tablespoonfuls melted shortening. 


1. 

muffins. 
@ 2. Grease the muffin pans well. 

® 3. Light the oven so that it will be hot when the muffins are put in. 
® 4. Measure flour, baking powder, sugar, and salt onto a sheet of 
waxed paper, then sift together into a large mixing bowl. 

® 5. Beat the egg until it is frothy. 

® 6. Measure the milk and add to the egg. 

® 7. Measure and melt the shortening. Add to the egg-and-milk 
mixture. 

e 8. Combine the ingredients, pouring the liquids into the bowl con- 
taining the dry materials. Stir and beat well. Stop stirring the instant the 
ingredients are combined, as overbeating causes the muffins to rise in 
peaks and be full of large holes. 

@ 9. Fill each muffin cup about 24 full and bake in a hot oven about 
twenty minutes. 


Collect the utensils and materials needed in the preparation of 


Graham Gems and Bran Muffins : 
Use 1 cupful of graham flour or bran in place of one cupful of the 
white flour. 2 tablespoonfuls of molasses may be used in place of the 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add 14 cupful of chopped dates, raisins, or 
nuts if desired. 


Corn Meal Muffins 


Use 34, cupful yellow corn meal, and 11/4 instead of two cupfuls 
of flour. 


Daniel Boone’s 
Namesake 


(Continued from page 21) 


Then Dan remembered who he 
was, just Dan Crandall, who had 
a part to do in the play. He turned 
to face the crowd, and above the 
shouts of laughter rose a mighty 
wave of applause. 

Being Daniel Boone after that 
was not hard. He lived every mo- 
ment of the play. Inspired by 
Dan’s enthusiasm every member 
of the cast did his best. 

When the play was over, Old 
Jake had a word to say. ‘That's 
the funniest entrance I ever saw 
on a stage!’ he roared. “How did 
you manage it?” 

The teacher wiped the tears of 
laughter from her eyes. “I didn’t 
plan she gasped weakly. ‘“The 
bear and Dan thought it up all by 
themselves!” 

Backstage Dan had another sur- 
prise in store. The Deer Lick gang 
surrounded him. 

“Good old Dan’l Boone!” they 
praised him. “You saved the play 
and the eats too.” 

“That bear needed a good scare,” 
Joe laughed. “He thinks he owns 
the place.” 

“Then he isn’t wild?” Dan ex- 
claimed. 

“Wild but spoiled,” Joe ex- 
plained. “We always leave our 
lunch scraps for him.” 

Dan laughed. “I hate to think 
of the scare he gave me,” he 
admitted. 

“Just think of the scare you gave 
him,” Joe smiled. 

“Hi, Daniel Boone!” called Sam. 

And Dan did not mind, for this 
time there was comradeship and 
respect in the boy’s voice. The 
nickname would always be his, 
but Dan liked it now. 
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A” AFTERNOON the Spartans had been 
hard put to it to keep their minds on their 
lessons, for outside the schoolroom windows 
they could see the snow swirling down—wet, 
clinging snow that fairly begged to be made 
into snowballs. 

As soon as Miss Morgan dismissed school for 
the afternoon recess the gang darted out into 
the yard. 

“Come on, gang, let’s have a snow fight,” 
shouted Red. 

“Yeah, boy!” David agreed. 
be our last chance this year.” 

“Well, here’s where I make the most of it,” 
laughed Chink, and he crammed a handful of 
wet snow down David’s back. 

“Wait a minute!” Cousin Bob chuckled as he 
seized David by the collar to keep him from 
chasing Chink. “Let’s choose sides before this 
develops into a dogfight.” 

The gang lined up in two groups and stood 
ready, each with a snowball in his hands. 

“On your marks,” shouted Andy. “Get set. 
Throw!” 

The air was immediately filled with flying 
snowballs, and white smears soon began to show 
on shoulders and backs where some of the mis- 
siles had found their mark. 

“Boy, what a battle!” yelled Red. 

“Save your breath for throwing,” Coralee told 
him. “They’re beginning to come too fast for 
us.” 

“Every one taken prisoner gets his face 
washed,” David called to them. 

“Come on over,” Chink shouted back. ‘““Yours 
needs it.” 

“Aim a little lower,” cautioned Andy. 
shooting over their heads.” 

“Hey, you guys! Watch where you’re throw- 
ing,” shouted a large boy who was with a 
group of other pupils playing fox and geese. 
“You're peppering us.” 

“Sorry, Joe,” replied Red. “We'll try to keep 
them over here.” 

“See that you do,” Joe yelled back. 

“My, what a lovely disposition that fellow 


“It’s liable to 


“We're 
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has,” laughed Coralee. 

“Oh, don’t pay any at- 
tention to him,” said 
Red. “He just thinks he’s 
a big shot.” 

The bell was ringing 
as David threw his last 
snowball. He was watch- 
ing it sail harmlessly 
over Chink’s head, when ~ 
another missile sped by 
his ear from behind and 


crashed through a win- 
dow of the school. David 
whirled just in time to 
see Joe quickly brushing 
the snow off his hands as he got in line. 


S THEY entered the schoolhouse Andy 
whispered to Chink: 
“That sure was a tough break for David. | 
wonder what Miss Morgan will do to him?” 
“Oh, he'll have to pay for it and probably 
she’ll keep him in after school for a couple of 
days,” Chink replied. “It sure was too bad.” 
“I think we all should chip in and help him 
pay for it,” suggested Coralee. “It was partly 
our fault for standing there.” 
“It might have happened to any of us,” agreed 
Cousin Bob. “I know I wasn’t watching very 
much where I was throwing.” 
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Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Pass Judgment 


Morgan asked in a stern tone: 
“Who broke the window?” 

The rest of the Spartans glanced out 
of the corners of their eyes at David. 
He did not move. 

“I thought at least he’d own up to it,” 
Chink whispered to Kegs. 

Miss Morgan saw his lips ‘move. 
“Clarence, do you know who did it?” 
she questioned him. Chink stared for 
an instant at the stone sticking up out 
of the snowball. 

“No, Miss Morgan,” he said quietly. 
“T don’t.” 

“How many of you were throwing 
snowballs?” Miss Morgan continued. 

Each of the Spartans raised his hand. 

“In that case, unless the one who 
broke that window comes and tells me 
before four o’clock, all of those who 
were throwing snowballs will have to 
stay after school until some one does 
tell me.” 

It was a long afternoon and the 
Spartans could think of nothing but 
David and the broken window, which 
had been patched temporarily with a 


‘Every omen prisoner gets his face washed.” 


As they filed into the schoolroom, every eye 
was focused on the litter of broken glass and 
ndy the crumbled remains of the snowball melting 
slowly on the floor. Sticking out of the snowball, 
was a rock! 


- “Gosh,” exclaimed Red. “I didn’t know David 

ably was really mad at Chink for shoving that snow 

2 of down his neck.” 

“I didn’t either,” said Kegs. “But even if he 

him was mad, he shouldn’t have put a rock in his 

tly snowball. I didn’t think David would do a 
thing like that.” 

‘eed “I don’t know whether I want to help him 

very pay for it now or not,” said Cousin Bob. 


When the class had taken their seats, Miss 


piece of cardboard. Finally class was 
dismissed for the day and all left but 
the Spartan gang. 
“You all know why you are here,” 
Miss Morgan told them, “‘and you also know 
what you must do before you may leave. I’m 
going to keep you till five o’clock each evening 
until I find out who broke that window.” 
As Miss Morgan busied herself grading 
papers, Cousin Bob whispered: 
“Why don’t you tell her, David?” 
“I couldn’t do that,” David whispered back. 
“O.K.,” said Bob. ‘““We won’t either.” 
“I knew you wouldn’t,” David approved. 
“It’s a dirty trick though, David,” whispered 
Cousin Bob. 
“Sure, I know it,” David replied, “but what 
can you do about it?” 
“What does he say?” Red asked Cousin Bob. 
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“He’s not going to tell,’ Cousin 
Bob said. ‘He says he knows it’s 
a dirty trick, but what can we do 
about it?” 

“Well, I know what I’m going to 
do about it,” said Red. “If he’s 
going to act that way, I’m going 
to tell on him.” 

“You're not either,’ objected 
Coralee. ‘That would make you 
as bad as David.” 

“She’s right, Red,” said Chink. 
“Keep your shirt on and your 
mouth shut.” 

Slowly the big clock on the wall 
ticked off the minutes. The hands 
were pointing to twenty minutes 
past four when a face appeared 
briefly at the window and as sud- 
denly went away. 


MOMENT later the school 

door opened and Joe came 
into the room. He walked up to 
Miss Morgan’s desk. 

“T did it, Miss Morgan,” he said 
quietly. 

“I’m sorry you didn’t tell me 
sooner, so I shouldn’t have had to 
keep the others in,” Miss Morgan 
replied. 

“I’m sorry too,” Joe said. 

The Spartans quickly got their 
wraps from the cloakroom and 
went outside. 

“I thought he was never going to 
come back,” said David. 

“Yeah?” said Red. “Listen, 
David, we might as well admit it. 
We thought you threw that snow- 
ball.” 

“It was hard for us to believe it,” 
put in Cousin Bob; “but you threw 
one in that direction and then the 
window smashed.” 

“Well, then you must have 
thought I put that rock in it,” 
David exclaimed. 

“We should have known better,” 
admitted Andy, “but we figured 
you were mad at Chink. It sounds 
silly, but that’s the only way we 
could make it out.” 
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“I ought to wash all your faces 
with snow for that,” laughed 
David. 

“You can start on mine,” offered 
Coralee. 

“Now that we've got David set- 
tled,” said Chink, “why did Joe 
put a rock in it?” 

“Listen,” said Red, “I’ve already 
made enough mistakes and 
jumped to enough wrong con- 
clusions for one day. I’m going to 
believe Joe accidentally picked 
that stone up in the snow and 
never noticed it.” 

“I think that’s a good idea,” said 
Cousin Bob. “We could spend 
hours figuring out reasons, just as , 
we did about David, and they 
might all be just as wrong. The 
rock didn’t hit any of us, so let’s 
forget about it.” 

“And while we're about our 
good resolutions,” said David, 
“let’s be extra nice to Joe. I think 
sometimes that maybe we Spartans 
stick together so closely that the 
other fellows in school get the 
idea we're a little snobbish.” 

Just then Joe came out the door. 
“It was nice of you guys not to 
snitch on me,” he said. 

“Forget it,” David told him. 
“What's Miss Morgan going to 
make you do?” 

“T’'ve got to stay in for three 
nights and I've got to bring money 
to pay for that window tomor- 
row,” Joe replied. 

“That’s not so bad,” said Red. 

“Oh, I don’t mind the staying in 
so much, but I'll have to ask Dad 
to let me have the money, and I'll 
sure catch it from him. If Miss 
Morgan would only give me a lit- 
tle time I could pay for the win- 
dow out of my allowance. I get 
ten cents a week.” 

“How much is the window?” 
asked Andy. 

“Seventy-five cents,” Joe an- 
swered, ‘‘and I’ve only got forty 
cents saved up.” 
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“I know,” said Coralee. “If we 

each lend Joe a nickel tomorrow 
that'll make it and then he can 
pay us back later out of his allow- 
ance. 

“Would you?” asked Joe, 
amazed. 

“Sure,” said Red. 

“Say, that’s really swell,” said 
Joe somewhat sheepishly. ‘And 
say, I’m sorry about that rock.” 

“Joe,” said David, “we don’t 
know anything about any rocks, 
and if you do, forget it.” 

“Say,” exclaimed Andy, “the 
Spartans are getting up a ball 
team tomorrow night after school. 
Why don’t you pitch for us, Joe? 
I've heard you are a keen pitcher.” 


THE DARK 


By Elsa Rehmann 


The dark crept up and peered in 
through 
My window black with night. 


1 asked him, “Do you want the 
cheer 


Of my electric light?” 


“No no.” said Dark, “there are 
enough 


Lights in the nighttime sky. 
| looked in just to say hello 
As I was passing by.” 


“Come in, come in, oh, friendly 
Dark, 


Sit down awhile and rest 
Within the golden, glowing light. 
And be my welcome guest.” 


“No, no,” said Dark, “I like the 
night: 
Come out and play with me, 


And watch the stars shine up 
above— 


They twinkle merrily.” 


When I turned out my lamp to go, 
I couldn't see ahead; 

So Dark was kind, he came inside, 
And stayed with me instead. 
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BIRD PUZZLE 


By Dorothea J. Snow 


§ Fern pictures do not look as though they had anything to do witb 
birds, do they? But they do, for included in each of the little squares 
is the name of a bird. It is hidden in such a way that you will have to 


think a bit before you find it. 
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Indoor Gardening 


made easy 
By Will Herman 


ACK of ground is no reason 
why you should not enjoy the 
pleasure of gardening. You can 
do your gardening indoors. An 
indoor garden will require very 
little space and only a few min- 
utes of time, but it will give you 
hours of pleasure. 
We might call it a pocket gar- 
den, though you do not really car- 


friends, and one in which you can 
watch the plants growing. If the 
blotting paper becomes dry, ‘‘wat- 
er the garden” by dropping water 
on the walls. 

This little garden is especially 
interesting. If you study it care- 
fully, you will be able to see both 
roots and stems growing. You 
will be able to see which grows 


hotfom glass—® 


blotter base 


Vest-Dockel Garden 


ry it around in your pocket. To 
prepare one you will need two 
small squares of glass of the same 
size. The glass from two old pic- 
ture frames will do nicely. Onto 
one glass paste a strip of blotting 
paper that entirely covers the 
glass. Moisten it thoroughly. 

Now we are ready to begin 
planting. Drop onto the blotting 
paper a number of small seeds— 
grass, birdseed, and so on. Build 
about the garden a wall of blot- 
ting paper about an eighth of an 
inch in height. That is, cut several 
narrow strips of blotting paper 
and lay them up around the edges 
of the garden one strip on top of 
another. Place the other pane of 
glass atop the “wall” and fasten 
the two glasses together with 
heavy rubber bands. 

You now have a garden that 
you can carry about to show your 
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more rapidly and to watch the lit- 
tle root hairs growing, stretching 
out, absorbing and drinking in 
water from the blotter. A pocket 
garden will reveal many of na- 
ture’s secrets to the careful ob- 


server. 


ANSWER TO LAST. MONTH’S 
PUZZLE: 


Several Good Reasons 
Why Wee Wisdom 
Should Be on Your 
Reading Table: 


Its Stories 


* Stimulate interest in reading 
as well as entertain. Each story 
contains a valuable lesson in 
character training, illustrating 
the teaching you are giving in 
the classroom. Stories about for- 
eign countries promote under- 
standing and general good will. 
Bible stories give our readers a 
knowledge of Bible history 
without doctrinal teachings. 


Its Club 


* Offers a constructive program 
to any group of children that 
wishes to organize. The Good 
Words Booster Club promotes 
right thinking and speaking. 
Children are instructed in the 
importance of acting according 
to their highest ideas. A column 
of pen pals encourages an ex- 
change of ideas through corte- 
spondence. 


Its Writers’ Guild 


* Every teacher recognizes the 
value of self-expression. Many 
send us the best English work 
of their pupils. Publication of 
such contributions greatly stim- 
ulates the children’s interest in 
composition. We cannot return 
unused material, but we send 
each child whose work is used a 
guild membership card. 


Its Games 


* From time to time we pub- 
lish games; old games in new 
disguises or brand-new ones. 
Two are given this month, The 
flag games are especially adapted 
to playground hours. Try them 
and see. 
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The Grand Prize 


(Continued from page 7) 


Clifden and from Connemara 
gathered, with the people of Gal- 
way on the village green. 

With lusty voices they all joined 
in singing “The Day When the 
Green Flag Flies,” and after that 
the young people danced “The 
Rocky Road to Dublin” with old 
Pat Connor fiddling and tapping 
out the time with his rough boot. 

At last it was time for the con- 
test. 

There were only four entries. 
Little Maggy Donovan read her 
essay, and then Patrick O'Malley 
read his. People clapped and 
whistled for both of them, but 
Kathleen was not worried. - She 
knew her essay was as good as 
either of theirs. 

Now Nora Furlong was read- 
ing, and Kathleen’s breath almost 
stopped. 

“There was no driver for the 
four white oxen. They were 
turned loose to wander where they 
would,” Nora read. ““Up—up they 
went 

The very words in Father 
Doran’s book! Kathleen thought. 
Nora must have had a book just 


like it. She would win the prize, 
there was no doubt at all, because 
the words were so fine and grand; 
but Kathleen did not care about 
the prize any more. She felt all 
warm and happy inside except 
that she felt sorry for Nora. 

When Kathleen’s turn came 
and she climbed up to the wooden 
platform, her heart was singing 
inside of her. She read her essay 
in brave, clear tones, just as Tim- 
my had told her to, and although 
she thought she could not win she 
read through to the end without 
hurrying. 

“People say that Saint Patrick 
drove the snakes out of Ireland.” 
She was reading the last para- 
graph. ‘Maybe he did and maybe 
he didn’t, but we do know that 
he built churches all over our 
country and that he taught us to 
pray.” 

Before Kathleen could leave the 
platform, people began to cheer 
and old men beat on the benches 
with their canes. 

“The prize, the grand prize, to 
Kathleen Malone,’ some one 
called. 

Kathleen thought she must be 
dreaming until Father Doran came 
up and handed her a square box. 

“That was very good, Kathleen. 


ROCKABY TIME 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


OCK-a-doodle-doo!” 
Sang the rooster in 

the pen; 

And all the little baby chicks 

Ran to Mother Hen 

And snuggled in her feather 
bed, 

As if they knew what rooster 
said, 


son 


AFTER PRAYER 
By Frances McKinnon Morton 


Sometimes when I have stopped 

to pra 

And said what words I have to 

say, 

There comes a quietness after 
rayer 

That tells me God is very near. 


I cannot see Him where He 
stands, 

Nor can I touch Him with my 
hands, 

But yet I feel that He is near 

To keep me safe from every 
fear. 


So often when I stop to pray 
And say the words I have to say, 
I just enjoy God’s love and care 
And the sweet quietness after 


prayer. 


Maybe you will be a great writer 
someday,” he said, pinching her 
cheek, his round ruddy face 
creased with a smile. 

Kathleen looked down at the 
box Father Doran had placed in 
her hands. She pressed the little 
snap on the front edge, and when 
the lid flew open, there on a gray 
satin cushion curled a string of 
tiny pearls! 

Father Doran lifted the pearls 
and held them up for everybody 
to see. Then he snapped them 
about Kathleen’s throat. The 
crowd cheered and every one be- 
gan to sing “Saint Patrick’s Day 
in the Mornin’.” 

Kathleen could not sing. She 
wanted to laugh and to cry. 

With one small hand she held 
tightly to Father Doran’s big one 
and with the other she touched 
the pearls softly one at a time. 

“I will always wear them to re- 
mind me that I am an Irish lass of 
truth and honor,” she whispered. 
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& Gum Hoffman 
Il ated by Genevieve. sel > 


“ LEAN your feet well, Polly,” Pogo told 
his little sister. “Mother won't let us 
have a tea party if you don’t.” 

Polly rubbed her sturdy little shoes this way 
and that way on the mat. Pogo rubbed his 
sturdy little shoes this way and that way on 
the mat. When there was not a tiny speck of 
dirt left on their shoes, they ran into the house. 

“We're ready for the tea party, Mother dear,” 
they called. 

“You may set your table,” said Mother. “Use 
the set of doll dishes that won’t break.” 

Pogo and Polly ran to the doll cupboard 
and took out the little tin dishes. 

“These dishes are dusty,” Polly told her 
brother. “We'll have to wash them first.” 

Mother gave them a small pan to wash their 
dishes in. Polly washed the dishes. Mother gave 
them a small cloth to dry the dishes with. Pogo 
dried the dishes. They took the dishes to their 
little table. Mother had placed a clean white 
napkin on the table for a tablecloth. The table 
looked pretty and clean. 

“You ought to have company for your tea 
patty, children,” said Mother. Mother always 
thought of the nicest things. “Whom shall we 
ask?” 

“Oh, let’s have Patsy! Will you call her. 
Mother?” asked Polly. 

“I want Perry to come,” Pogo aeuded. 

Mother called Patsy’s mother: “The children 
are ready to have a tea party. May Patsy come 
over for an hour?” 

Patsy’s mother said she could. 

Then Mother called Perry’s mother. “The 
children are ready to have a tea party. May 
Perry come over for an hour?” 
Perry’s mother said he could. 
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OON the four children were drinking milk 
and eating sugared doughnuts. 

“Meow, meow,” came a soft voice from under 
y the table. Polly felt something soft rub against 

1 her ankle. 
1A “Tabby Cat wants to come to our tea party 
too,” said Polly. Mother poured some milk for 
Tabby Cat, but of course Tabby Cat could not 
eat at the table. She drank out of a saucer on 


7 the floor. good milk and good bread.” But he did not 
rm “Arf, arf,” came a sharp bark from under the — wash his face as Tabby Cat did. He just ran 
table. Pogo felt something pull at his leg. away to play. 

Patsy had gone Pogo and 
ed Peter Pup wants to come to our tea party After Perry and Patsy had go 2 
- too,” said Pogo. Mother gave Peter Pup some _— Polly gave Mother a thank-you. They reached 
” milk and bread. But Peter Pup could not eat — their arms up around her neck and gave her a 
“ at the table either. He had his food out of abow! _ big kiss on each cheek. 
Se 
rd 
er 
wad For the game of flag makers the children select one of their 
number to name each player red, white, or blue. The children 
30 - then form a ring and skip merrily about until some one calls “Make 
iT flags!” Then they all go around hunting the two other colors which, 
te with their own, will make a flag of red, white, and blue. When a child 
le finds one of the colors he needs, the two players join hands and go 

hunting for the third color. This third color must not be part of any 

other group already formed but must be by himself. All who have 
” finished their flags when time is called are winners. 
ys 
ve | amie and flying flags is a good out-of-doors game. The chil- 

dren are divided into two groups of equal number. One group is 

" known as “flying flags” and the other as “floating flags.” The groups 
ss stand in two parallel lines about six feet apart, with their backs toward 

each other. Each group faces its goal line which is set at some distance 

away. Someone is chosen to give the signals. When he calls, “Flying 
“n flags!” the flying flags run for their goal pursued by the floating flags 
ne who have turned about quickly and gone after them. Any who are 

tagged must go over to the other side and become floating flags. The 

side which gets all the players is the winner. 
he 


on the floor. 
“This is a nice tea party,” said Patsy. 
“These doughnuts are good,” said Perry. 
“Meow, meow,” said Tabby Cat. She seemed 
to be saying, “This is good milk.” 

Can you guess what she did? She sat up and 
washed her face with her paws. Tabby Cat was 
a clean kitty. 

“Arf, arf,” said Peter Pup, meaning, “This is 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, : 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Our Stamp 


Collectors 
(Continued from page 13) 


awakened to find a fortune spout- 
ing out of their back yard. They 
can tell you of men who have 
tramped over deserts and through 
jungles in search of oil; or of 
chemists who work seeming magic 
in turning a test tube of dirty, 
smelly rock oil into golden oil, 
gasoline, perfume, and hundreds 
of other useful things. 

Perhaps in geography you have 
learned that the Ural Mountains 
divided European Russia from 
Asiatic Russia. More important to 
the Russians is the wealth that 
lies inside these mountains. That 
is why their stamp shows an air 
view of a big plant built right in 
the Urals to take metals out of the 
rock and prepare them for use in 
other factories throughout all 
Russia. 


A Gay Potholder 


(Continued from page 17) 


Then tack the bill in place and 
continue to stitch the head to- 
gether the rest of the way around, 
as in E. Sew on black beads for 
eyes. This potholder is especially 
nice to use when serving tea. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I am inclosing $1 to pay for a year’s subscription as my Easter gift 


To 


Street 


City and State 


Sender's name 


Street 


City and State 


A BOOK FOR 
MOTHERS 


A Unity book that mothers 
find both inspiring and 
helpful is YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD, by Zelia 
M. Walters. This book is 
not a theoretical treatise 
on child training but a 
friendly sharing of ideas 
that the author has 
gained from her experi- 
ence in dealing with boys 
and girls over a period 
of many years. 

You may want to know 
how to help your child to 
practice self-control; to be 
courageous, obedient, 
courteous; to have a 
cheerful outlook on life; 
to follow the recreations 
that are best for him, and 
many other things that 
Mrs. Walters discusses in 
this book. Send for YOU 
AND YOUR CHILD and 
receive the benefit of its 
teaching. If you order it 
in cloth, the price is $1; 
in flexible binding, $2. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. - 
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THESE WORDS ON THE COVER OF PROGRESS EACH 
MONTH ARE AN INDEX TO ITS CONSTRUCTIVE TONE. 


A STORY MAGAZINE 


PROGRESS is an illustrated story magazine. 
Many of its stories are drawn from real life, 
and each one shows the practical outworking 
of some principle of Truth. PROGRESS stories 
are friendly and encouraging. They point the 
reader’s way to success, and leave him in a 


happy frame of mind. 


Other PROGRESS Features . . . Besides stories 
PROGRESS contains inspiring poems and stimu- 
lating articles. Each month it brings a practical 
interpretation of the International Bible lessons 
in terms of everyday living. These and other 
features make up the contents of PROGRESS and 
attract to it a growing number of readers. 
PROGRESS inspires you with new vision, new 
courage, and new determination to live a full, 
joyous, and successful life. Give it a year’s trial 
and see what it will do for you. It will come to 


you twelve months for $1. 


GHRISTIANITY 


_A Age for Adults 
YOU CAN 
SUCCEED...1F 
YOU KNOW THE 
POWER THAT IS 
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A SEQUEL TO “JET'S BAGGAGE” 


NEXT MONTH you are to 


hear more about the boy whose ad- 
ventures you enjoyed in “‘Jet’s Bag- 
gage,” the story by Bula Hahn that 
ended in January Wee Wisdom. 
You followed Jet and his family 


in their covered wagon as they 

tediously journeyed all the way from the blue- 
grass country to their new homesite in the Far 
West, and now you are to hear about their experi- 
ences in the new country. 


DID JET LIKE HIS NEW HOME? 
DID HE MISS HIS OLD FRIENDS? 
COULD HE GO TO SCHOOL? 

DID HE GET HIS PONY? 


You will want to know all these things and many 
more; so watch for the new story called “Jet’s 
Friends,” which will start in the April number 
of Wee Wisdom and run through seven chapters. 
You will like this fascinating new story even 
better than you liked “‘Jet’s Baggage.” 


AN EASTER GIFT SUGGESTION 


Perhaps you are planning an Easter gift for 
some little friend. Let it be a subscription 
for Wee Wisdom, beginning with the April 
number, which will bring him not only the 
first chapter of “Jet’s Friends,” but two fas- 
cinating dog stories and a number of other 
interesting features. You could not choose 
a nicer gift for any friend than a whole year 
of Wee Wisdom. On page 34 you will find 
a convenient order blank. Send your order 
now and we will hold it and mail it in time 


for Easter. The subscription price is $1 a year. 


(ce Wischom 917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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